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WRECKING VESSEL AND SAILING YACHT. 
The marine picture below was drawn expressly for us by Mr. 
Hill, and exhibits two craft diametrically opposite in their char- 
acter and purposes. The principal feature in the engraving is the 
wrecking steamer Dirigo, of Bangor, which visited our waters a 
few weeks ago to take in machinery of increased power wherewith 
to proceed to the St. Lawrence, to raise the steamer Canadian, sunk 
thirty miles below Quebec some months since, with the particulars of 
which melancholy catastrophe our readers are probably all famil- 
iar. She is, as will be seen, of peculiar construction, with square 
bow and flat bottom, giving her a very light draft and a great 
hold upon the water. The schooner yacht that dashes so gaily 
along is the “‘ Wanderer,” owned in New York, and made a great 
figure in the famous New Bedford regatta a few weeks since. 
While the one vessel is built and devoted to purposes of pleasure, 
and is connected with agreeable associations, the duties of the 
other awaken melancholy thought of maritime disaster and loss 
of property and life. These disasters are but too frequent, and 
even yet the community is thrilled by the narratives of the few 
who escaped from the last great catastrophe, the wreck of the 
Central America. The frequency of disasters in steam naviga- 
tion long ago arrested the attention of Congress, and various acts 
have been passed providing for the security of the lives of pas- 
sengers. The act of Aug. 30, 1852 is very stringent. The pre- 
visions against danger by fire are rigid. Every steamer carrying 
passengers is required to have not less than three double-acting 
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forcing pumps, two to be worked by hand and one by steam, if 


practicable. Every steamer of 200 tons must have two boats, one — 


a metallic life-boat, and the number of life-boats is increased with 
the tonnage. An efficient life-preserver must also be provided for 
every passenger—fire buckets and axes are also an obligatory part 
of the equipment. For the storage of dangerous articles of cargo, 
such as gunpowder and burning fluid, there are also special pro- 
visions in the act. The seaboard and the great navigable rivers 
are divided into districts, with inspectors to each, duly qualified, 
and there are special inspectors of boilers as well as of hulls of 
steamers. The inspectors, the law provides, “ shail, once in every 
year at least, carefully inspect the hull of each steamer belonging 
to their respective districts and employed in the carriage of pas- 
sengers, and shall satisfy themselves that every such vessel sub- 
mitted to their inspection is of a structure suitable for the service 
in which she is to be employed, tas suitable accommodations for 
her crew and passengers, and is in a condition to warrant the be- 
lief that she may be used in navigation as a steamer with safety 
to life, and that all the requirements of law in regard to fires, 
boats, pamps, hose, life-preservers, floats and other things are 
earefully complied with ; and, if they deem it expedient, they 
may direct the vessel to be put in motion; and may adopt any 


other suitable means to test her sufficiency and that of her equip- | 


ment.” It is not, however, our purpose to enumerate all the pro- 
visions of an act drawn up with the utmost care and crowded with 
specifications. Enough has been quoted to show that the govern- 
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ment has done its part towards protecting the public. It was 
time that legislation should interfere to reguiate the conditions of 


travelling by steam. The mighty power that has accomplished 


HARBOUR, 


so many marvels within the present century is one that must be 
subjected to severe control and governed with the utmost caution. 
But how shall we protect people against themselves! The great 
trouble with Americans is that they are too fast. The fastest 
boat always has the greatest number of passengers ; and no great- 
er stigma can be applied to a ship or a man than that they are 
“slow.” Of quick and lively sensibilities, we are deeply moved 
by the recital of a maritime calamity ; but we also speedily for--~ 
it. Perhaps the very week after reading of a wholesale loss 
life, we shall forget all due caution in selecting a mode of conv 
ance, and indulge in sneers at John Bull because he rememt 
the homely old maxim, “ the more haste the less speed.” Th 
is something grand in the idea of a race of three thousand m 
across the broad Atlantic between two gallant steamships, sot 
thing exciting, but it really seems as if a demonstration of secu: 
should be more acceptable than a demonstration of speed. 

we are afraid that for mamy years to come headlong speed 
characterize our countrymen in all they do. The haste to 
along in travelling, to get rich in business, will continue to mark 
all classes, in spite of severe lessons and warnings received from 
time to time. Some future generation may arise, willing to pur- 
sue the happy medium between old fogyism and juvenile celerity, 
and then life will be enjoyed more, even if the pace be slower. 
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[Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.] 


THE MORMON’S DAUGHTER: 


CAMP LIFE ACROSS THE PRAIRIES. 


A TRUE STORY OF OUR OWN REMARKABLE TIMES. 


[conzixvED.] 


BY M. A. AVERT. 


CHAPTER 


« What evil onc possesses you, to feel thus towards one of the 
Saints of the Most High, Selina?” said my father, angrily. “This 
spirit alone convinces me that it is high time your proud, unre- 
generate heart was tamed, and your salvation secured by a union 
with a belicver—the only way a woman’s soul can ever enter the 
home of the blessed. For O, fearful thought! if you were to die 
in your present state, you would have your home with lost souls, 
and we should be parted forever.” For some minutes he stood, 
lost in thought, and then continued : “‘ Yes, this thought convinces 
me, and if you will not willingly wed this man—who is but a lit- 
tle lower than the angels—you must be compelled to do it before 
the world is a day older.” 

“QO, father,” I sobbed, as I sunk on my knees at his feet, “tell 
me, did you love my dear mother before you married her ?” 

“God knows that I did, fondly and traly.” 

“ And would you, then, have wedded another whom you did 
not and could not love, and even hated ?” 

“ Never, never !” 

“And yet you would compel your only child to do this. 0, let 
me beseech you, by the respect that I know you bear my mother’s 
memory, by the love you once felt for your sainted wife, by the 
fond regard I know you still have for your child, not to outrage 
her feelings so, or consign her to a fate so terrible !” 

“But you are blinded by Satan, Selina, and you may rest 
assured that I would not thus uxge you to marry, did I not know 
from divine revelation that you will be as happy as the angels, 
wer once you are united to Morton.” 

“That is all a delusion,” I said, “and while reason holds her 
place in my soul, I will not become its victim.” 

“ Reason !” said he, scornfully ; “as if I, your father, to whom 
you owe implicit obedience, will be turned from a settled purpose 
of my soul, by the blind, passionate pleadings of a weak, rebel- 
lious child. No, no; they will avail you nothing, and if you will 

wet-hear to reason on this importan* subject, you shall be com- 


pelied to yield to my will,” he said, in a cold, hard, unpitying 


tone. 

I was still kneeling, with my tearful eyes uplifted to his face in 
humble supplication, but this threat roused me. 

“Father, has it come to this?” I said, looking him unflinchingly 
in the eye, as I rose to my feet. “You have forgotten that the 
proud, untamable blood of the Vernons courses through my veins 
ar well as your own. I love you as I love my own life. I will 
obey you in all things reasonable. But I will die before I will be 
compelled to marry that man.” 

Few things on earth could have tempted me to speak so disre- 
spectfully, and brave my own dear father’s authority as I did then ; 
and my heart reproached me bitterly, as I turned proudly away, 
and walked back to the camp. I met Morton coming to meet us, 
in the dim twilight ; but I passed him, without looking up, and 
he did not speak to me. It was very late, and we had all retired 
when they returned; but sleep that night was a stranger t0 my 
pillow. 

I had had no opportunity to speak to Helen, or her mother, 
alone; but I lay awake on my humble cot, and thought, and for 
the first time felt an agonizing realization of what it was to be in 
the power of a monomaniac. Alone in a vast wilderness, as one 
might say, thousands of miles away from all other friends, without 
an acquaintance even, who might be able or willing to protect me, 
I felt as if it might be easy for them to put their threats in execu- 
tion, in spite of my struggles, unless I acted upon a thought 
at which I had often glanced shudderingly—that of taking my 
own life. 

But O, what dark despair, what utter desperation must come 
over the soul of one so young as I was then, to induce her to 
look with unflinching eyes upon the painful death-struggle, the 
cold, yawning grave, the crawling worm, and that dread hereafter 
that awaits the trembling soul on the other side of death’s chilling 
river—a never-ending eternity! Ah, such thoughts are terrible to 
the young and hopeful ; and in spite of all the supposable dangers 
that surrounded me, I could not then look upon my own self-mnr- 
der with calmness. At least I would wait, I thought, keep my 
arms about me, and not use them unless circumstances made it 
imperative. But what circumstances were imperative enough to 
warrant me in rushing unbidden into the presence of my Goi— 
that God who could so easily overthrow all their plans, or my 
own, in an instant? J asked myself. 

I then silently prayed, and © how fervently! that God would 
come to my relief, turn the heart of my father from his idolatrous 
belief, open his eyes to a knowledge of the truth, support us both 

under our present trials, give us wisdom to guide us aright, and 
help to guard us in our perilous journey through the country, and 
in all our future journeys through life. Then I lay and wept 
silently, feeling some assurance that my prayer would be answered, 
and thinking that perhaps my mother’s guardian spirit was even 
then hovering over me, and would, on the dreaded morrow, guard 
her child from all harm, and with viewless fingers ward off the 


evils that now threatened her so darkly on every side. And I 
thought of a hundred other things, too, as I lay there waking, and 
listening to the voices of the night, the howling of wild beasts in 
the distance, the stamping of the picketed horses, the occasional 
lowing of cattle and bleating of sheep, the hum of myriads of in- 
sects, and the low breathing of the other inmates of the tent, from 
whom Helen, Ethel, the servant-girl, and myself, were only sepa- 
rated by a light curtain. Sometimes the men had slept in the 
wagons, but not generally, when we camped, as now, and I shad- 
dered when I thought that that man of whom I had such a horror 
was only a few feet from me, perhaps awake and plotting in his 
own scheming brain the overthrow of my life’s happiness. 

Was it possible God would suffer him thus to triumph? I could 
not believe it, and yet I knew that many strange and terrible 
scenes were permitted to take place on earth, in spite of the pray- 
ers and entreaties of the sufferers. I thought some of stealing 


out of the tent, and hiding myself in some solitary nook of the [ 


mountains, till the morrow was over. But this, if I returned, 
would only delay the evil day; and if I did not, death from hun- 
ger, some savage beast or wild Indian would certainly be my fate ; 
while if I remained, many things might transpire to prevent the 
accomplishment of their purposes; and that thought decided me 
to remain and meet my fate, whatever it was. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ Union of souls—how sweet and pure— 
Companions for eternity! 
But such vile bondage to endure. 
Better s thousand times to die!” 

Morxixe dawned at last, fair and smiling, and contrary to my 
fears and expectations, my father and Morton met me at break- 
fast with smiles and a pleasant greeting. They and Mr. Cameron 
talked and joked each other and us gaily, and I thought I had 
never seen them in better spirits ; so much so indeed, that I began 
to think they had given up their project, out of pity to my feelings, 
and were going to allow me to do as I pleased; and when they 
had gone out, I expressed as much to Helen and her mother. 

“Do not be deceived,” said Helen; “for if that designing vil- 
lain has given up his claims to either of us, I am mistaken.” 

“ Either of us! then you are in the same category, are you?” 

“J shall be. The gentleman has an eye for variety, and when 
he has made sure of the magnificent blonde by cajoling her old 
father, and arrives where the laws and customs of Mormondom 
shield him, I expect nothing else than an invitation to share in the 
home and honors that await you,’’ said she, with a mocking laugh. 

“Do not trifle with a subject that may indeed become serious, 
my child,” said Mre. Cameron, withasigh. “ Polygamy offers 
such strong temptations to human passion, that many men would 
be enamored where it was allowable. But still, I can hardly be- 
lieve these can be so cruel as to see a young girl forced to wed 
one who is odious to her. And I feel quite sure, Selina, that they 
begin to think they have carried the business about far enough. 
Your father, to judge from his looks, has relented in his determi- 
nation, and I think he will tell you so presently.” 

I also flattered myself with this hope; and when he came in, 
two or three hours after, with Morton and Mr. Cameron, who both 
seated themselves carelessly, while he came up and asked me to 
walk with him, I signitied my willingness to do so. They were 
all talking of the success of their morning’s hunt, the fruits of 
which—some fine pheasants and turkeys—had been laid before 
the cook, as I slipped on my sun-bonnet, dressed just as I was, in 
a brown linen travelling dress, and unsuspiciously followed him 
from the tent. 

I looked back at the tent-door, to see a mournfal, pitying glance 
upon Mrs. Cameron’s face, a hopeful and smiling one upon 
Helen’s, and, as I thought, a glance of malicious triumph upon 
Morton’s usually impassible features, that woke my slumbering 
fears, and caused me to slip down my hand to see if the revolver 
I had lately worn was safe in its repository. But my father looked 
so calm, thoughtful and tender, so much as he used to look before 
my mother’s death, that I soon became assured again, and bade 
Evelyn Stanley a gay good-morning as we passed her on our way 
out of the camp. It was a fine day; everything in nature looked 
fair and smiling, and J was soon deeply interested in gazing upon 
the beautiful scenery that surrounded us, as we made our way 
towards the low sand hills and rocky steeps that jutted out like 
advanced sentinels from the main Rocky Mountain ridge into the 
valleys and plains below. The sterile sides of these hills were 
covered with a rich profusion of wild blossoms, and every sheltered 
nook between the steep rocks was brilliant with flowering plants 
that were both rich and rare; while the sweet level spots, covered 
with a rich carpet of emerald green, relieved the eye, when once 
tired of gazing upon the gorgeous hues of the gay blossoms. 

My father led the conversatiou to the day—my birthday, and 
all the pleasant and melancholy associations connected with it, in 
a strain so touching, tender and sad, as to bring tears to my eyes 
and a gushing flood of gentle remembrances to my heart. To- 
gether we shed tears to my mother’s memory ; together we talked 
of Old England,—of our friends and our ancient home, with all 
its delightful associations, until all the disagreements of the pres- 
ent were forgotten—at least by me, and I did not realize how far 
we were from the camp, till some remarkably steep aud frowning 
rocks rose like a rude barrier in our pathway, as if to check our 
further progress. 

We had been for some time ascending, as we followed the 
meanderings of a musical stream, that had its rise among the 
mountains, and went whirling, leaping, glittering and dashing 
over the rocks, gathering strength from numberless little tributa- 
ries, till it reached the quiet valley in which we were encamped, 
through which it owed, a broad stream, with low musical mur- 


murings. Turning from the main stream, we had followed one of 
its branches up to its source—a large spring at the foot of the huge 
rocky barrier. It was deep, clear and ool, and very refreshing to 
me after our long walk, as I sat down on the rim of the rocky 
basin, drank a sweet draught from the hollow of my hand, and 
dashed the cooling liquid over my heated face and long golden 
hair. 

“This is indeed a romantic spot, father,” I said, as I gazed 
around. “Just look at that green lovely valley, skirted by the 
low sand hills, dotted with stunted pines, and low junipers, and 
clamps of rocks and trees; while around us frown those steep 
cliffs, and mountain gorges, and rocky heights, towering up, up, 
as far as the eye can reach, dark with pines, and cedars, and 
aspens, and oaks, and beeches, as high up as vegetation reaches, 
while the peaks beyond these, glittering in their silver frost-work, 
lose themselves among the clouds.” 

“ Yes, the scenery is magnificent here,” he replied, “ and if | 
mistake not, we must be in the immediate neighborhood of the 
cave we found, and thought so curious, the other day.” 

“ O, is it?” I exclaimed, delightedly. ‘How I wish Helen and 
Evelyn were here! they wished to see itso much. We have, in 
fact, been planning to come here ever since.” ; 

“ Well, if it would please you, we will find tho place now, and 
then you can come with some of the young people afterwards, and 
examine it at your leisure.” 

I readily assented, and followed him up a steep craggy defile 
among the rocks, till we came to a syeet level spot, carpeted with 
green moss and shadowed by a clump of towering pines, which 
seemed to be immediately above the spring, and from the top of 
which we could overlook all the intervening groves and eminences, 
and distinctly see the white tents and wagons of the encampment, 
with the people looking like black and gay specks, engaged in 
their various avocations, and the cattle grazing peacefully in the 
valley, while upon the top of a neighboring height some mountain 
deer were browsing upon the low bushes, and upon another, I for 
the first time caught sight of the argate, or big-horned, long-bearded 
mountain goat, whose wild appearance upon the top of the steep 
cliff added much to the picturesqueness of the bold mountain 
scenery. 

After gazing for some time from the top of the cliff, so com- 
pletely absorbed in admiration as to forget for what I had clam- 
bered up it, my father said, with a smile : 

“Well, child, have you forgotten the mysterious cavo ?” 

“O, no; but where is it, father?” said I, laughing. 

He took my hand, and leading me to the mountain side of the 
platform upon which we were standing, pointed to a huge trans- 
verse fissure in the reddish rocks, that looked as if it might have 
been rent by an earthquake, in ages long gone by, or some other 
terrible convulsion of nature, and over which hung branches of 
ferns, and wild vines, and shrubs of mountain laurel, that nearly 
concealed the entrance to a dark, gloomy cavern, whoso hidden 
depths, to our sun-blinded eyes, looked unfathomable. 

“ Well,” I said, as I gazed into the ugly hole, with my Evish 
curiosity excited by the previous descriptions I had heard, “I am 
really sorry we have come so unprepared as we are to enter this 
gloomy Erebus to-day.” 

“O, we can go in a short distance if we like,” said he, care- 
lessly. 

* But it is dark, and we have no torches, father.” 

“Well, that can be easily remedied,” said he, smiling, “ for 
here are some of the pitch pine knots we left the other day, and I 
have matches in my pocket.” 

“ But, father, is it safe to go into such a place, so much alones 
What if it should be the lair of some wild beast?” said I, witha 
sudden prescience of danger, 

“Pho! I hope my little girl is not a coward? A true Vernon 
is never afraid ; and there is really no danger, for our men have 
been in here several times,” 

Ashamed to offer further objections, though really somewhat 
afraid, I waited silently till he had lit the rude torches, and then 
stooping and crawling under the low entrance, which was only two 
or three feet high, I followed him into the huge cavern, which 
widened and deepened almost immediately, 80 that we rose to our 
feet. As I did so, I gazed around me in silent astonishment. 


Gradually, from the entrance, the roof of the cave rose to an 
immense height, and as we advanced it seemed to widen and 
stretch out on every side, into huge rooms and alcoves, as far 44 
the eye could reach, all glittering with stalactites and stalagmites, 
and sparry incrustations of every shape and hue, descending from 
the roof and ascending from the floor in magnificent fluted columns, 
thrones, altars, statues, petrified waterfalls, splendid masses of 
flowering plants and miniature trees, all glittering like diamonds 
and dewdrops, in the flaming light of our rade torches, and reflect 
ing with prismatic effect all the colors of the rainbow, 

I stopped and gazed upon the magnificent scene, with such & 
feeling of solemn awe and admiration of the wonderful works of 
God at my heart, as I had never but once felt before, and a strange 
fear ond sudden trembling crops over mo as I looked up to the 
lofty roof and into the illimitable depths beyond us, where the light 
from our torches feebly penetrated, wondering what secrets of past 
ages might be hidden in their mysterious and ynexplored deptls. 

“ What do you think of it now, my dear?” said my father, in 
voice that startled me by its echoes, they sounded so hollow and 
unearthly, 

“O, it is grand—itis wonderful!” I exclaimed, enthusiastically: 

“ But there are things here more wonderful still,” ho said, #9 he 
took my hand and led me to one sido, where » huge mass of rock 
seemed to project into the cavern, in such @ way as to hide what 
was beyond it. 


As we rounded this craggy projection, my torch was knocked 
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= 
from my hand by some unseen agency, and my father, as I thought, 

his in surprise, and we were in darkness, with the excep- 
tion of a pale, faint gleam that was visible beyond the projection, 
and which every moment grew brighter as we made our way 
towards it. My father’s arm was around me; my hand was in 
his, and my frame was trembling with a solemn prescience of ap- 
oroaching evil, as'‘we advanced towards what looked in the dark- 
ness like a small dark cloud over the moon. 

“Father, what is it? Why did you not stop to find and re-light 
the torches ?”” I said, in a shuddering whisper, as he drew me 
unwillingly onward. 

He did not reply; but as we came near, the light suddenly 
fashed up into a brilliant flame, the dark cloud dropped as from 
the sky before it, displaying an altar of rude stones, upon which a 
large fire was burning, as if for a sacrifice. I gazed as if spell- 
pound. What could it all mean? I asked myself, with a sudden 
fear, as for the first time since the day they were spoken, I remem- 
hered my father’s words to Captain Baldwin—“ She is already 
dedicated as a holy and acceptable sacrifice to God, and the time 
yill soon come when I shall joyfully yield up the offering.” 


“My father, here is the altar, the fire and the wood, but where 
is the lamb for sacrifice?” I mentally murmured, in the words of 
Holy Writ; and then I thought of the human sacrifices of the 
sncient Druids, the Indians, and many other heathen nations, as I 
dowly turned my fascinated gaze away from the altar to peruse 
my father’s face. 

His eyes were looking into mine with an expression of deep, 

solemn joy ; his face was flushed and excited, and his hand trem- 
bled with nervous eagerness, as he pointed towards the altar, and 
said : 
“I give thee joy, O my daughter, of the glorious destiny that 
awaits thee! I rejoice that the most momentous hour of thy 
life is at hand, when thy earthly happiness will be secured, and 
thy heavenly hopes insured beyond all fear of changeful accidents, 
bya union with one of the Saints of the Most High God. Behold, 
0 my child, the husband God has ordained for thee !” 

I turned in speechless terror towards the altar, to behold Morton 
sanding beside it, robed in long white flowing garments, with a 
nocking, sardonic smile upon his lip, and such a gleam of mali- 
‘ious triumph in his dark flashing eyes, as curdled my blood with 
torror. Beside him were Barry and Lewis, the two other Mormon 
ders, also in white robes, and guarding the angle of the rock 
vith a loaded rifle, was another dark figure, though I did not know 
itthen. I gazed for some minutes, with white lips and dilated 
tyes, upon the strange group, before I exclaimed : 

“My God, can this be real, or do I dream? It must be the 
latter, and yet how real and life-like are all these images! this 
magnificent cavern in the heart of the mountain—this altar, fire, 
these men, or fiends, in white robes! Ay, and my own futher, 
sbout to sacrifice his only child upon the devil’s own altar! Yes, 
itmust be a dream !’’ I reasoned, as I looked wildly around. 

“Selina, my child, it is no dream, but a dread and solemn 
wality,” said my father. “ You are now about to become a bride, 
ind I entreat you to resign all your foolish scruples at once, and 
war yourself proudly and grandly, as a Vernon should, in his 
wn palace halls, none of which could exceed the magnificence of 
these, where your first bridal day is to be spent, and a feast is pre- 
pared in honor of your nuptials.” 

My heart sunk within me at these words, and yet I could not 
lieve that they were real, till I bit and pinched myself to find 
bat 1 was not dreaming. And then the full horror of my situa- 
wa burst upon my affrighted mental vision. I saw that I had 
ven duped and enticed into this cave by my own father, for no 
ther purpose than the consummation of the horrid rite that was 
bind mo, body and soul, to a fiend in human shape, whone I 
whorred and detested, and that is was of no use to appeal to the 
upitying faces around mo for any mitigation of the fate that 
‘maited me. For a minute I gazed hopelessly around, to see if 
Here was any chance for escape; but the sight of the dark figure 
vith the gleaming rifle, at the only angle of entrance, convincing 
w that all hope of escape in that quarter was cut off, I began 
tarfally to revolve the horrid idea’ of self-destruction. 

But I had little time tor consideration, as my father hastily drew 
® towards them, as Morton advanced to mect us; and all things 
“ng in readiness, they proposed to commence the ceremony at 
me. My feelings by this time were wrought up almost to 
tadness, 


“Fathor, father,” I shricked, as I knelt before him, “ kill me, 
Ykill me, rather that compel me to marry that man !” 

“You are wild to talk thus. Compose yourself, and the mar- 
“ge ceremony will be over in a moment.” 

“Marriage !” said I, scorafully. “Can that be marriage where 
party is compelled to wed the other ?” 
makes no difference, where a Mormon father has the 
rer and the will to give his child away,” said Morton. “ But 
ot distress yourself, my dear; you shall have nothing but the 
Aulest of treatmont hereafter,” he continued, as he attompted to 
my hand, 

“Father,” I said, as I drow it disdainfully away, “is there no 
“weve? Can nothing move you to listen to the pleadings of 
mrchild? Will you still persist in consigning her to a fate 
than death 

“Satan has surely disturbed your reason, to make you look 
ye this marriage, so desirable in every point of view, in the 
Mtof such a great calamity,” he said. “But I seo it is of no 
me Parloying with the wilful child, gentlomen; and knowing that 
Frill befor hor best interest here and hereafter, | propose that you 
PYuce, Brother Barry, and begin the ceremony.” 
te raised me to my feet with a firm hand; but [ writhed my- 
P'tom his grasp in an instant, aud ran with the speed of fear 


towards the mouth ofthe cavern. But my flight was cut short by 
the grasp of a strong hand, as I attempted to round the rocky 
angle, and I Woked up to find myself in the hands of Mr. 
Cameron. 

“ What! you here, too ?—you, whom I once thought might pro- 
tect me, turned against me? O, for Heaven’s sake, do not detain 
me! Let me go, Mr. Cameron, and I will forever bless you!” 

“The wives and daughters of all Mormons must learn the les- 
son of obedience,” he said, in a cold, hard tone, as he delivered 
me up to my father. 

I saw I might as well plead to the rocks and stones as any of 
them. My egress to the mouth of the cave was cut off; they 
would find me if I hid myself in its deepest recesses. My feclings 
were wrought up to frenzy, and the last spark of hope died out, as 
my father, with an angry frown, seized my left arm, and with no 
gentle hand dragged me back to the altar. 

My right hand was still at liberty; it sought the pistol, and 
then with a silent prayerto God for pardon, I raised it to my right 
ear with a firm hand, and fired. But strange to say, the cap only 
exploded, with a report that echoed through the long rooms and 
galleries like thunder. I was stunned with the noise, and 80 much 
exhausted by mental agony, that I should have fallen but for my 
father’s firm grasp upon my arm. 

“ This has gone far enough,” said he, angrily, as soon as the 


- reverberations had died away. “ Know, silly girl, that the charges 


were extracted from a pistol by a practised hand, within an 
hour after you put th , through fear of just such a scene as 
this. But now that you have exhausted yourself by these fruitless 
struggles, yield to your fate gracefully, if you can.” 

I made one more fruitless attempt to escape, and then gave up 
in despair. They dragged me up before the rude altar; they 
placed my resisting hand in Morton’s, who held it with a vice-like 
gripe, till Barry and Lewis had gone through their senseless cere- 
monies, and I was pronounced Morton’s wife. I could not faint, 
or shut my ears, or I would have done both, but was perforce 
compelled to listen to every hateful word, and by a strange fasci- 
nation to gaze into my bridegroom’s triumphant eyes—those mag- 
netic eyes that always filled me with such strange terror through- 
out the ceremony. 

But their triumph was @estined to be a short one; for hardly 
had the echo of their voices died away, ere a long, low, angry 
growl, an exclamation from Mr. Cameron, and the deafening 
report of his rifle, saluted our ears, resounding through the long 
galleries and lofty arches, and causing a sudden panic among the 
men who surrounded me. Morton dropped my hand to look for 
his arms, as did all the others; while I, seized with a lucky 
thought, took a huge flaming brand from the altar, and before 
they had time to think of what I was doing, rushed by them, on 
my way out of the cavern. The thought that wild animals feared 
fire had come to my brain like lightning, and had it been other- 
wise, I had at that moment less dread of the deadly embrace of a 
grizzly bear than that of my saintly bridegroom. As it was, the 
huge bear—for it was one,—crouched as if in fear, as I shot by 
him, and I got safely out of the cavern. 

I crossed the mossy platform, and ran down the steep defile 
with the speed of fear; but here my course was arrested by a new 
cause for terror. ‘This was no other than a wild mounted Indian, 
who had evidently been tracking the bear to his lair, but had 
stopped for a moment to water his horse at the spring. I was 
already at the foot of the detile, and he saw me before 1 did him ; 
so 1 could neither advance nor retreat in safety, and stood gazing 
at him in stupid terror. He approached, without hostile demon- 
strations, and asked me some question in his own language. I 
shook my head, and said in English that 1 did not understand 
him. 

“ Bear!” he then said, in the same tongue. 

I pointed up the narrow passway, and thea down into the earth. 
He seemed to understand me, and for a moment seemed perplexed 
as to his course; but a long, ardent gaze into my colorless face 
decided him ; and as I attempted to pass by, he leaned from his 
rude saddle, seized my arm with a firm grasp, and with the 
strength and agility of a panther, drew me up before him, in spite 
of my frantic shrieks and struggles to free myself, and then dex- 
terously tying my hands behind me, he caught up his reins and 
dashed down the mountain. Wild with fright, and weakened in 
body and mind by my previous frenzied struggles, my senses for- 
sook me now, and I fainted. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ ”Pwas the stricken deer, and the red wan, that sprang from the thicket then, 
And quick on the ear, the twang of the bow-string is heard again.” 

Wuen I again awoke to consciousness, I was lying under a 
shelter of rude branches, upon the bank of a small stream, in a 
fertile valley, with a band of some twenty or thirty Indiaus around 
me, all talking and gesticulating with great eagerness, and point- 
ing from me to some particular points of the compass, evidently 
questioning my captor, whom 1 recognized, as to where he had 
found me, and as I conjectured, of the whereabouts of our train, 
which I imagined he had discovered. 

Their horses were leisurely feeding near them; and as I looked 
up in confused astonishment at my situation, forgetful in my re- 
turning consciousness of the terrible events of the day, I saw that 
the sun was setting behind the western hills, My senses returned 
soon enough now, bringing with them not only an agonizing sense 
of past suffering, but terrible fears for the present, and dark fore- 
bodings for the future. For some time I lay gazing upon them, 
not daring to stir, for fear of attractiag some hostile demonstra- 
tion. But when I saw my captor approaching, 1 rose to a sitting 
posture, and nerved myself for the interview. 

He was a tall, sinewy, symmetrical Indian, of perhaps thirty- 


dreams. 


five, with rather a noble and generous expression to his features, 
whieh, however, was somewhat neutralized by the dark, fierce- 
looking eyes that betrayed the cruel instincts of the untutored 
savage in every fierce and fiery glance. His long black hair, 
unlike that of the other Indians I had seen, streamed over his 
shoulders, down to his waist, and his head was adorned by an 
ornamented band, in which was inserted a plume of eagle’s fea- 
thers, which indicated that he was a chieftain in his tribe, as did 
also his other ornaments, and the paint which he wore, had I been 
skilled enough in Indian hieroglyphics to have interpreted it. His 
dress, what there was of it, was adorned with scalp locks and 
bears’ claws, and garnished with beads, fringes and porcupines’ 
quills. He was armed with a rifle, tomahawk and sealping-knife, 
and his companions were similarly dressed and equipped, with the 
exception that they had bows and arrows in place of the moré® 
deadly rifle, which was not common in their tribe, nor did they 
wear the eagle’s plumes, the insignia of chieftainship. 

“ How long since the white maiden left the tents of her fathers?” 
said the chief, in the broken English he had probably learned at 
the trading stations, or among the trappers of the prairies. 

“Since the sun was up there,” said I, pointing up to the 
heavens. 

“ And they dwell in the wagons and the white wigwams ?” 

“ They do,” said I, tremblingly. 

“ How many tens of warriors do they number?” 

“ Many, like the leaves of the forest,” said I, evasively; for I 
feared at once they were thinking of attacking our camp, and 
wished to ascertain our numerical strength before deciding. 

“Ugh! but how many tens go out to battle?” said the wily 
savage. 

I held up both hands, with all the fingers spread, twice, which 
was as much as to say two hundred, hoping in such a cause to be 
pardoned the deception. For although I knew there would be a 
greater chance for my own escape, if they remained in the neigh- 
borhood, I trembled so much for the fate of my friends, that I 
resolved to mislead them if possible, and prevent the bloody issue 
I feared, even at the risk of sacrificing my own life. For what 
was life to me now, I reflected, even if I could get back to the 
camp? For should I not be regarded as Morton’s wife by every 
Mormon there, and should I not sooner or later be compelled to 
submit to his will? “ Better death at the hands of these savages 
than that,” I thought. 

“Do our white brothers come to hunt upon the prairies and 
mountains, and drive away the Indian’s game ‘” he demanded. 

“No; they only stop to rest a few days on their way to their 
home beyond the mountains. 
to catch game to eat by the way, to keep themselves from stary- 
ing,” I replied. 

“If they are poor, they have many cattle and horses.” 

“They have come a long journey, and are very lean and weak, 
and good for nothing.” 

The savage smiled grimly, evidently suspecting my artitice. 

“Would the white squaw like to return to her tribe?” he asked. 

How could I answer that question in my present circumstances ? 


They are very poor, and only stop 


The tears came to my eyes as I thought of my poor misguided 
father, whom I might never again behold, and who, notwithstand- 
ing his harsh treatment and blind hallucination, I still loved ten- 
derly ; and but for the horrer inspired by the thought of his cruel 
deception in enticing me into that hateful marriage, | shoald have 
said, “ O, let me return!” but as it was, | looked up imploringly, 
and said, “‘ Her fate is in the hands of her captor.” 

“The lily of the pale faces will be very happy in Casauko’s 
wigwam,” said he, significantly, as he turned away to converse 


. With his followers, who seemed, I thought, to be debating uper 


the policy of attacking the camp with their small party,—a pro- 
ceeding to which the chief and most of the band were ‘opposed, on 
account of its strength. 

They finally decided to return, when the moon rose, to their 
camp, which was some twenty or thirty miles distant; and after 
partaking of some dried builalo meat and parched corn, of which 
the chief gave me a portion, they tied their horses to the saplings 
with long largettes, or thongs of leather, and lay down to rest. 
The chief, however, sat with his back against a tree near me, evi- 
dently to watch my motions, and guard ayainst any surprise he 
might have feared from my friends in the camp. Fearing to anger 
him, I had accepted his rude courtesy graciously, knowing that in 
being left unbound, I was meeting better treatment than usually 
falls to the lot of their captives. And knowing the Indian char- 
acter too well to fear molestation, 1 commended myself to God, 
and lay down on the butfalo robe that had been provided for me, 
and tried to sleep. 

I was completely worn out with the toils and terrors of the day ; 
my bones ached, and my flesh was sore from my long jolting but 
unconscious ride, and my mind was agitated with fears for the 
future, although present ones were somewhat allayed by the ap- 
pearance and conduct of my captors. As_I lay thinking of all 
the unhappy past,—of the strangeness of my situation, and my 
utter helplessness among such a band of savage men, gazing upon 
the myriads of burning stars and planets that came forth in bright 
shining bands, from their hiding-places im the clear blue vault of 
heaven, I fell asleep, and then my waking fancies colored my 
I was alone in a deep cavern, filled with magnificent 
crystallizations, in the most exact order and exquisite forms it 
was possible to conceive, when all at once I made the discovery 
that each separate stalactite was a gem of the purest water, set in 
silver or fine polished gold. There were millions of ‘brilliant dia- 
monds, sapphires, opals and rubies, while topazes, emeralds and 
amethysts lay in uncounted heaps, or formed the leaves, stems 
and petals of the gem-like blossoms that surrounded me im auch 
bountiful profusion. And all this boundless wealth was free aa 
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air, I thought, or the glad waters of the rivers that rushed onward 
to the sea. I must go and leave it, but I could take all that I 
wished ; and I was thinking how I could carry away enough to 
last me for a life-time, when a tumultuons roaring, hissing and 
howling saluted my ears, and a troop of wolves, bears, panthers 
and serpents rushed into the cave, surrounding me on every side, 
with glaring eyes, open mouths and glittering white teeth, all 
eager to devour me, and kept from doing so only by their jealous 
quarrels with each other, as they reached forward to seize the 
tempting prize. I held my breath in frightful terror, till one 
larger and more eager pushed the others aside, and advancing 
with distended jaws, was about to grasp my throat, when I gave 
a wild, meen + shriek, and started to my feet. 

My arm was instantly clasped by a powerful hand, and I woke 
to find myself in the grasp 0 the Indian chief, with a dozen other 
dusky forms rising around me. “And was it but a dream?” I 
exciaimed, as recollection returned. “Thank God, it is no worse!” 
One would have thought the reality sufficiently frightful to a youth- 
ful maiden ; but the fear of the real at that moment fell far short 
of the terror inspired by the ideal. The chief evidently under- 
stood my exclamation well enough to know I had been frightened 
by a dream, and with a muttered imprecation relaxed his hold 

>upon my arm. But the moon was now beginning to light up the 
eastern horizon, and the hand concluded to move on. a 

The burthen of a pack-horse loaded with game was divided 
around among the others, and the 
animal devoted to my use. I found 
some difficulty at first in keeping 
my seat upon the rude pack saddle, 
but soon got used to it; and know- 
ing resistance was useless, I followed 
the chief with apparent willingness. 
We stopped once or twice to rest 
on the way, and reached the Indian 
village before nightfall. 

I was taken to the lodge of Ma- 
lulu, the mother of the chief, and 
treated with much Indian politeness 
and hospitality. My hostess was a 
fine-looking old squaw, perhaps 
sixty ycars of age, but still tall and 
straight at an arrow, and with all 
her senser in fine preservation. I 
afterwards found she was an emi- 
nent doctress, and held in high esti- 
mation by her tribe. 

I soon found that I was amonga 
band of some two or three hundred 
of the Crows, or Upsarokas, who 
usually lived much further to the 
northward, but came down eve 
summer to hunt and lay in a stoc 
of dried meat, leaving a part of 
their families at->home, to take care 
of their beans and corn, which they 
returned in time to harvest for win- 
ter’s use. Parties of them, also, 
frequently came down to this region 
for a winter hunt, when the game 
was driven southward by the severi- 
W of the weather, or the scarcity of 

eir usual means of subsistence. 

The men of the tribe usually 
spent the day in hunting, some- 

mes accompanied by the women, 
with the pack-horses, when they 
hunted buffaloes upon the plains, 
but without them when tracking 
bears or panthers among the forests 
and hills, as upon the day I was 
captured. When hunting buffaloes, 
they went in large parties, and with 
long lances, bows and arrows, and 
some few guns, they seldom failed 
in killing quite a number, which 
the women skinned and dressed. 
Then loading their pack-saddles 
with the meat and skins, they would 
return to the camp, and work hard 
in drying the spoils, till the next 
day’s hunt came off. 
uch was the daily life of the 
eople into whose hands I had fall- 

, When not engaged in fighting 

neir enemies. Though born in a 
alace almost, and accustomed to 
ery indulgence in my early years, 

I had yet sense enough to see the 
folly of striving to feel above the 
conditions in which I found myself, 
—a condition in which I might, for 
aught I knew to the contrary, be 
obliged to remain for a life-time. I 
was young, strong and healthy, and 
having once decided to conform as 


They had all been very busy and successful in this spring and 
summer hunt; and early in August the lodges were struck, the 
spoils and baggage loaded upon the horses, and we began our 
northern journey. After a few days of toilsome marching, we 
arrived at the Crow village, which was the home of the tribe, and 
were received with every demonstration of joy by those who still 
occupied it. It was pleasantly situated upon the banks of a beau- 


’ tiful lake, near the head waters of the Yellow Stone River, and 


had, when all were at home, probably more than a thousand inha- 
bitants. A feast and wild night-dance celebrated our safe arrival 
among them, by which I was considerably amused, and at last 
somewhat frightened,—some demonstrations made by one or two 
of the revellers leading me to fear I might fall a sacrifice to their 
wild enthusiasm. And perhaps I should have done so, but for 
the interference of Casauko, whose flashing eyes and threatening 
words cowed his insulting followers, and prevented further hostile 
demonstrations. 

I still continued to reside with Malulu, though I was the captive 
of her son, who here, I found, had a lodge and family of his own. 
I assisted my Indian mother in her various duties, as far as I was 
able, and many were the rich presents of game, skins, fish and 
household utensils which we received in exchange for such speci- 
mens of my skill in embroidery as my time would allow me to 
accomplish. Some, perhaps, in my circumstances would not have 
condescended to do this, but I, notwithstanding my high breeding, 


husband devotedly herself, she no doubt imagined every one else 
must admire him too, and she probably thought I was taking this 
~ to secure a place in her household. 

any of the principal chiefs and warriors had more wives than 
one, but hitherto Casauko had been true to her, and for an Indian 
father, unusually fond of his children; and to be supplanted in 
his affections now, and by a pale face, too, was more than her 
proud, sensitive spirit could bear. At first, in my ignorance of 
all cause of wrong to her, I wondered why, after our first inter- 
view, she should grow less kind to me than the other females of 
the tribe ; but when the increasing attentions of her husband be- 
came so apparent that I could no longer be blind to their object, I 
—y her feelings but too truly, and pitied where I once had 

amed. 

I was allowed to roam at will among the lodges, and in the 
environs of the village, and spent many pleasant hours in viewin 
the beautiful scenery, alone or with the Indian maidens, whom 
frequently accompanied in their canoes upon the lake, or in their 
rambles after roots, nuts and berries, that grew in the vicinity in 
great abundance. The time of the women was constantly em- 
ployed in some of their various occupations, while the men spent 
theirs in loafing around the encampment, when not occupied with 
hunting or fishing, or in occasional skirmishes with their neigh- 
bors the Blackfeet, with whom they were at enmity. 

I had been several months mee them, and the summer had 

faded into autumn, when I became 
for the first time a witness to the 
sacrifice of two of their prisoners, 
who were tortured and burnt at the 
stake with all that refinement of 
ernelty which the Indians know so 
well how to practise. A space had 
been cleared and stakes set up in 
front of the great council lodge, to 
which stakes the prisoners were 
tied with leather thongs, and the 
village, both males and ft males, 
were out to witness and take part 
in the horrid orgies. 

The victims, who were two young 
braves of the Blackfeet tribe (whom 
a sense of honor prevented from 
uttering a sigh or groan under all 
the cruelties practised upon them) 
sang their own death-songs, an 
boasted of their own deeds of valor 
and taunted their enemies with all 
the reverses they had met with from 
time immemorial. And in return, 
they were cut with knives, their 
teeth and eyes torn ont, their limbs 
wrenched and torn, and to crown 
the whole, their mangled bodies 
were stuck full of pitch-pine splin- 
ters, which were then set on fire, to 
end the horrid scene. 

As I gazed, spell-bound, upon 
this awful spectacle, and listened to 
the horrid yells and whoops of the 
savages, who were dancing in wild 
frenzy around the wretched victims, 
I met such a dark, significant look 
from Casauko, who was one of the 
band, as made my blood run cold 
in my veins. It seemed to say, 
“Do you not remember that you, 
too, are a captive, wholly in my 
power? and if you do not yield to 
my wishes, your fate may be like 
theirs.” I knew that I had offend- 
ed him lately by my coldness and 
inattention, and overcome by this 
thought, and the sight of such cold- 
blooded cruelty, I retired stealthily 
to our lodge, to weep over their un- 
happy fate and my own, and pray 
for a speedy deliverance. 

For some time I sat upon the 
a with my face buried in my 

ands, thinking over my unhappy 
eyo for the future, and sob- 

ing bitterly; and then my atten- 
tion was attracted by a low breath- 
ing near me, and looking up by the 
dim firelight, I saw the. face and 
form of Casauko. 

“The flower of the pale faces 
need not fear for her life, so long as 
she has a friend in Casauko,” he 
said, in a voice modulated to its 
softest tones. ‘ He loves ber, and 
would make her his wife, and she 
shall be a queen among the Upsa- 
rokas.”’ 

Frightened, but not much gur- 


a 
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far as possible to my situation, I 


prised, by a declaration I had for 


set about learning the language and 
the various duties of the Indian 
women at once. By this tractable- 
ness, I gained the good will of 
Malulu and the other squaws, with whom I became a great favo- 
rite, and who, fer this reason, treated me more tenderly than they 
otherwise would have done. Though deprived of every comfort 
and luxury to which I had been accustomed, I was not unhappy ; 
and if it had not been for my unceasing anxiety regarding my 
father, and the fate ef my other friends in the train, and some 
fears‘regarding Casauko’s intentions towards me, I could have 

a few months in an Indian lodge very pleasantly. I was 
naturally lively and inquisitive, and the novelty of my situation 
and curiosity regarding the lives, manners and customs around 
me, kept my mind constantly and healthfully occupied, to the 
exclusion of those morbid sensibilities that might have assailed 
some minds in my circumstances. 

I soon found it necessary to adopt the Indian costume, and 
from the dressed skins of the deer and antelope, furnished by 
Malulu, I managed to get up quite a tasty suit, after my own 
ideas of Indian elegance. It consisted of he usual leggings and 
moccasins of the Indian belles, a skirt somewhat longer than theirs, 
ornamented around the bottom with leather fringe, beads and 
stained porcupine’s quills, a tight-fitting jacket, or ) Bong with a 
frill and belt similarly ornamented, and a cap and plume for spe- 
cial occasions. The dress was much admired by the Indian belles, 
for, having some experience and a good taste in embroidery, I 
had managed to use their rude materials in such a way as to 
astonish them ; and afterwards I could have had continual em- 
ployment at such kind of work if I had wished it. 


TYRRELL VIEWING THE BODIES OF THE MURDERED PRINCES. 


much preferred it to the feeling of dependence I should have ex- 
rienced, had I been more burthensome than I really was to 
alulu or her son. 

That son came often to our lodge, ostensibly to see his mother, 
whom he highly respected, but really, I soon began to fear, to cul- 
tivate a more intimate acquaintance with myself. I knew that 
my fate was in his hands, as it was in his power to kill me, or 
deliver me up to the tender mercies of a tribe always thirsting for 
blood and delighting in the cruel pleasure of torturing the wretched 
victims who fell into their power, and yet I studiously avoided all 
intercourse with him as far as ible. He seemed bighly pleased 
with the readiness with which I acquired their language and 
accommodated myself to my situation, and also with the exhibi- 
tions of my skill which his mother presented to him. And he 
would sit sometimes for an hour, ardently gazing upon me at my 
labors, and meditating, I suppose, upon his plans regarding me. 

This, of course, did not escape the watchful notice of Sarettah, 
his wife, who soon an to brood darkly over her jealous fears, 
and look upon me when we met with watchful snspicion. She 
was tall, finely formed, and but for the ominous frown that ever 
settled upon her face at my appearance, I should have thought 
her the most beautiful woman in the tribe. I sought at first to 
overcome her dislike to me, by courting her society, noticing her 
two children, and the gift of trifling presents to herself; but this, 
I have no doubt, only fanned the first sparks of jealousy which 
my presence ote | into a hot and furious flame. Loving her 


some time been led to expect, I 
mastered my agitation enough to 
say: 

“‘ Casauko is brave ; he is a great 
warrior; his name is known and feared among his enemies ; his 
voice is listened to at the council fires. But he has a wife who 
loves him, and children to bear up his name among his tribe. His 
wigwam is already full.” : 

“There is room enough in it for the fairest flower of the valle ; 
who shall be his youngest and best beloved. Will she not come ?’ 
he said. 

“No, no,” I replied, tremblingly. “She is alread the wife of 
another. She will be Casauko’s sister, but not his wife. Sarettah 
would weep, and the great Wahcondah would frown were it other- 
wise ; he made but one wife for every husband.” 

He laughed, jeeringly. 

“Do not tell that to a chief of the Upsarokas,” he said, “who 
have all more than one but Casauko. He alone is poor. He 
wants to be rich, with a lodge full of children to bear up his name. 
But the maiden will speak sweeter words when she thinks of it. 
She knows Casauko is a chief among his people,—that his girdle 
is fringed with the scalps of his enemies,—that he is first on the 
war-path and foremost in the chase,—that his lodge is full of game, 
and that his friends love him and his enemies fear him.” 

His shadow darkened the doorway ; he was gone, and for some 
time I was so stupified with fearful forebodings, as to be nearly 
oblivious to the horrid shouts of the multitude of dark forms that 
were still dancing around the sacrificial fires but a short distance 
from our lodge. 

“Was this, after all I had suffered, to be my fate,” I questioned 
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“to be the wife of an Indian chief, and perhaps the mother of a 
batch of mongrel half-breeds?”’ No, no; I would not believe it. 
I would contrive some way to escape from such a destiny, I 
thought. But how? that was the question. I was a thousand 
miles or more away from all white settlements, and by the savage 
law, wholly in the power of my Indian suitor, of whose stern will 
and determination to effect his cherished purposes, I had seen 
more than one specimen. When those around him yielded peace- 
ably to his wishes, he seemed kind and-affable ; but when opposed, 
I had seen a fierce fire in his dark eyes, that led me to fear serious 
consequences if I continued to refuse him. But after all, there 
was a native nobleness about this man that won my respect invol- 
untarily; and in spite of his savage attributes, I had not that 
creeping, snakish fear of him that I had always felt for Morton. I 
knew that although he was an Indian, with an Indian’s ideas of 
right and wrong, there was a sense of honor about him that Mor- 
ton never possessed. He would scorn to do what was wrong ac- 
cording to his ideas, while Morton, I thought, would secretly stoop 
to any meanness to further his ends. 

But Casauko might, notwithstanding, think it perfectly right to 
compel me to yield to his wishes; so I had much to fear. And 
till Malulu returned, long past midnight, I sat racking my brains 
for some expedient to ward off the impending danger. Sometimes 
I listened to the shouts of the bloody revellers without, and then 
again I lost myself in contemplation of the perils that surrounded 
me, or else my mind wandered off 
whom I never again hoped to see. STN: 

I could not hel when | 

Malulu returned, wearied out with AT Wl 

physical and mental excitement, to 
think of the barbarities in which I 
knew she had been engaged; but I 
was also weary myself, and in spite 
of my troubles, soon fell asleep. 

The next day, in Malulu’s ab- 
seuce, I was surprised by a visit 
from Sarettah, whose manner to- 
wards me seemed wholly changed. 
She chatted and laughed, and 
seemed in better spirits than I had 
ever seen her before; while I, won- 
dering at the change, and occupied 
with my own troubles, could only 
reply in monosyllables, and after 
she was gone, sat for some time 
thinking of what could have caused 
such a sudden change in her ap- 

rance. ‘“ Was it possible that 
she knew that her husband had 
sought me for a wife, and had com- 
manded her to treat me differently ?”” 
I could think of no other reason, 
and yet her good temper did not 
seem to be feigned, as 1 thought it 
must be, if she was acting from 
compulsion. 

I was broiling some venison on 
the coals when she came in, in ex- 
pectation of Malulu’s return to din- 
ner, and while I sat gazing upon 
her with wonder, she got up smil- 
ingly, and going to the fire, took 
the pointed stick we used for that 

urpose, and turned the meat care- 
ully over, saying, as she did so: 
“You will spoil your credit asa 
cook with Malulu, if you let your 
meat burn like this.” 

I thought nothing of the act at 
the time, but took the meat up soon 
after upon the wooden dish, and 

-invited her to stay and dine with 
me. She excused herself, and left 
soon afterwards; and finding that 
Malulu did not return as I expect- 
ed, after waiting awhile, I sat down 
and ate quite a hearty meal, and 
then went about my business. 

I soon began to feel restless and 
uneasy ; my mouth became parched, 
my stomach burned like fire, my 
head swam, and I felt sick as death. 
I drank water, but that did not 
quench the flame that seemed burn- 
ing at my vitals. I vomited, but 
that did not relieve me, and reeling 
towards the door, to go in search ot 
Malulu, I grew dizzy, and fell across 
the threshold. 

But Malulu was coming, most 
fortunately, at that very moment, 
and much alarmed at my sudden 
illness, she raised me up, and assist- 
ed me to our rude couch, and after 
asking me a few questions and ex- 
amining my symptoms, she pro- 
nounced the word “ Poison!’ in 
the expressive Crow dialect 

I shuddered, for although I was 
too much exhausted to . except in a faint whisper, I could 
still-hear and think. And when she told me that she should have 
been home to dinner but for the urgent invitation of Sarettah to 
dine with her upon wild turkey, my suspicions were at once 
aroused regarding Sarettah and her condescending visit. 

Malulu instantly set about preparing from roots and herbs an 
antidote for the poison she felt sure I had taken; and while it was 
steeping, she examined the remains of my repast, and finally gave 
it to one of the dogs that usually followed her, but which she did 
not like, and soon after the cur became sick, and by the time I 
had fairly got my antidote down, the poor cur died in horrid 
convulsions. Though deeply shocked at this, and the thought of 
my own peril, Isoon became better, under the influence of the 
potions she gave me; but it was a long time before I completely 
recovered from the effects of the poison. 

Malalu examined me closely, to see if I knew how the meat, 
which was some her son had given her, had become poisoned, but 
after thinking the matter over, I had resolved not to expose Saret- 
tah, who, I had not a doubt, had taken this way to remove a 
dreaded rival. Whether she or Casauko, who seemed deeply anx- 
ious while I remained ill, had any suspicions of the truth, I never 
knew. But the whole affair showed me what volcanic ground I 
stood fpon. Without doubt my life was in danger every hour, 
from one cause and another, and from that time I could enjoy 
Indian life no longer. 

When I had nearly recovered from my illness, I was out one 


sinking for the last time. 


day upon the bank of the lake, near where some of the Indian 
children were playing with the canoes. Being busy with my owa 
thoughts and work, which was preparing some : Ae sinews for 
thread, I did not notice them particularly, until a sudden splash 
and shriek arrested my attention. Then I saw that four of them 
had unmoored one of the canoes, and paddled out into the cur- 
rent, where they had upset the little craft, and were now struggling 
in the water. ost of the Indian children could swim like ducks, 
but I soon saw that one of these could not, and while the others 
put off for the shore, he was sinking. 

I had learned to swim of the Indian girls, and without a second 
thought, I threw down my work, dashed into the water, and swam 
out in time to catch the little fellow by the hair, just as he was 
As I did so, I heard a wild shriek and 
a low, mournful wail from a cliff some distance off, and by the 
time I reached the shore with my prize, and was using my best 
endeavors to revive him, Sarettah came running, pale and breath- 
less, followed by Casauko, to take the little fellow from my arms. 
It was their child, and from the cliff, a short distance off, they 
had witnessed the whole scene, though they were too far off to 
render timely assistance. 

Both seemed more overcome with strong emotions than the 
hlegmatic Indian character would allow them to express, though 
oth in their peculiar way thanked me for savin the life of the 

“ Young Raven,” their only son, who was the pride of his father, 


Med 


INTERIOR OF A TURKISH BARBERS SHOP AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


the joy of his mother, and the hope of more than one of the elders 
of the tribe, who thought they discovered in his bold bearing the 
characteristics of Lalanni, one of his ancestors, a renowned chief- 
tain among them in days past and gone. The little fellaw, who 
was only three or four years of age, was soon as lively as ever, 
none the worse for his cold bath, and skipping away after his com- 
anions; while his parents, with a aie air, took their wa’ 
k to the cliff, where they had left their younger child in its 
cradle, swinging from the limb of a tree, their bosoms probably 
swelling with many contending emotions. 

Sarettah, I thought, was truly grateful for the service I had 
done her, but knowing that she had done me a deadly wrong in 
attempting to take my life, the burthen of gratitude was oppressive 
to her conscience. And she probably feared, too, that her hus- 
band’s admiration of my conduct would only attach him to me 
the more, and perhaps lead him to neglect her entirely for my sake. 

Soon after this, I began to discover more alarming symptoms 
ot Casauko’s intentions towards me. My continued illness, after 
taking the poison, had probably retarded his advances hitherto, 
but now he probably thought there was nothing to retard the con- 
summation of his wishes. Nor did a long time elapse ere he 
determined to effect his purpose with regard to me. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


(Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial, containing the previous chapters of 


TYRRELL VIEWING THE MURDERED PRINCES. 

The genius of Shakspeare has held up Richard III. of England 
to the perpetual detestation of the world. Following tradition, he 
exaggerated his personal defects ; but in painting his moral defects, 
it can hardly be said that he overcharged the portrait. Among 
the most heinous crimes charged against him is the murder of the 
two young princes, his nephews, in the Tower of London. Our 
engraving represents his guilty agent, Sir James Tyrrell, contem- 
plating the innocent victims of a tyrant’s atrocity, as they lie 
together in the arms of death. The two attendants have with- 
drawn the bedclothes and pillows by which they were smothered, 
and the man who has, ‘like Macbeth, “murdered sleep,” but who 
will henceforth never know a peaceful slumber, gazes, awe-struck, 
on the royal dead. The murder has been denied, but there seems 
no reason for doubting it. It has come down to us on the authori- 
ty of Sir Thomas More, who only wrote five-and-twenty years 
after its occurrence, when a variety of sources, that he might not 
be enabled to acknowledge publicly, were open to him for the 
acquisition of materials. The following is his version :—“ King 
Richard, after his coronation, takin 8 way to Gloucester to 
visit in his new honor the town of which he bore the name of old, 
devised, as he rode, to fulfil that thing which he had before in- 
tended. And forasmuch as his mind misgave him, that his 
nephews living then would not reckon that he could have right to 
the realm, he therefore thought without delay to rid them, as 

— killing of his kinsmen might 
aid his cause, and make him kindly 
king. Whereupon he sent John 
Greene, whom he especially trusted, 
unto Sir Robert Brakenbury, con- 
stable of the Tower, with a letter 
and credence also, that the same 
Sir Robert should in anywise put 
she two children to death. This 
John Greene did his errand to Bra- 
a kneeling before our Lad 
in the ‘Tower, who plainly answe: 
that he would never put them to 
death to die therefore. With 
which answer Greene returned, re- 
counting the same to King Richard 
at Warwick, yet on his journey ; 
wherewith he took such displeasure 
and thought, that the same night he 
said to a secret page of his: ‘O, 
whom shall a man trust? They 
that I have brought up myself— 
they that I thought would have 
mostly served me—even those fail, 
and at my commandment will do 
nothing for me.’ ‘Sir,’ quoth the 
page, ‘there lieth one in the pallet- 
chamber without that I dare well 
say to do your grace’s pleasure— 
the thing were right hard that he 
would refuse ;’ meaning by this Sir 
James Tyrrell.” Accordingly, 
Tyrrell was sent for, and became 
compliant. It was a villany from 
which he had not the grace to shrink, 
and it was devised that the two 
young princes should be murdered 
in their beds, “‘to the execution 
whereof he appointed Miles Forrest, 
one of the four that before kept 
them; and to him he joined one 
John Dighton, his own horse-keep- 
er, a big, broad, square and strong 
knave.” And when the time came, 
More tells us, “all the others being 
removed from them, this Miler For- 
rest and John Dighton, about mid- 
night, came into the chamber, and 
suddenly wrapped them among the 
clothes, keeping down by force the 
feather-bed and pillows hard upon 
their mouths, that within a while 
they smothered and stifled them, 
and their breaths failing, they gave 
up to God their innocent souls, into 
the joys of heaven, leaving to their 
tormentors their bodies dead in bed ; 
after which, the wretches laid them 
out upon the bed, and fetched Tyr- 
rell to see them; and when he was 
satisfied of their death, he caused 
the murderers to bury them at the 
stair-foot, mostly deep in the ground, 
under a great heap of stones.” 
The stranger who now visits the 
chapel of the White Tower will see, 
at the end of the passage which 
leads from the outer door to the 
foot of the circular staircase wind- 
ing upwards to the sacred edifice, 
the old trunk of a mulberry-tree, 
reared against the wall in the cor- 
ner. There stood the stairs; and 
beneath those stairs, in 1674, were 

of the royal youths,” which were accordingly, by Charles 

Second’s ann, pacman interred in Henry the Seventh’s chapel 
at Westminster. The spot was marked by the erection of the 
above mulberry-tree, which was cut down a few years ago, when 
the present passage was opened. Thus the tale was confirmed— 
if confirmation was required—and when the evidence for the uni- 
versal belief was of the most convincing kind, that covered the 
perpetrators with merited obloquy. 


INTERIOR OF A TURKISH BARBER’S SHOP. 

The splendid establishment delineated in our engraving on this 
page quite eclipses most of our tonsorial establishments on this 
side of the water, although ‘Phalon’s in New York perhaps comes 
near to this acme of oriental luxury. The high windows openi: 
through Moorish arch and lattice on the Bosphorus, the carv 
and richly-arabesqued ceiling, the marble floor, the raised platform 
where the smoker inhales the breath of the narghilah, the multi- 
tude of implements, all bespeak a shop of the highest class, where 
even a pacha of three tails might submit his head to the manipu- 
lations of the artist. The barber is operating on the head of a 
customer, while an attendant youth bears the requisite apparatus. 
While the Turks luxuriate in full beard and mustachios, they 
afford a fine field to the operator in their beards, which are cleanly 
shaved, with the exception of the single lock by which the arch- 
angel is to lift the true believer to the realms of bliss—the sensual 
paradise promised by Mohammed to his followers. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 


BY C. G. WRIGHT. 


“Come, Disappointment, come!” 
I feel thy scourge again; 


Teach me with fortitude to bear 
The ponderous weight of grief and care 
Thou bringest in thy train. 
The strife is o'er! I’ll cope no more 
With fate, that has for me but endless grief in store. 


* Come, Disappointment, come!” 

Thou art not strange to me: 
Through this lone bosom tear thy way! 
Since first I saw the light of day, 

T’ve been a slave to thee. 


But there’s a spot you enter not, 
Where all the cares and griefs of earth shall be forgot. 


“Come, Disappointment, come!” 
My lone companion be ; 
I’ve known thee long—I know thee well: 
And 0, no human tongue can tell 
How true thou art to me! 
So sternly true—unbending, too: 
Thou’rt always by my side, when even death I woo! 


“Come, Disappointment, come!” 
Thy will has conquered mine; 
To thy decrees I’ll bow my head, 
And sorrow’s lonely paths I’ll tread, 
And worship at thy shrine, 
Till nature’s seal thy power shall steal, 
And death shall cure the wound no earthly balm can heal. 


Stay, Disappointment, stay! 
What sounds are those I hear? 
What notes are those so passing sweet, 
That all my wandering senses greet— 
Is there an angel near? 
There is—’t is hope’s bright form I see! 
°T is hope’s calm voice that whispers me, 
‘- Shrink not to meet thy destiny, 
Nor bow to dull despondency, 
Nor give the heart to fear! 
Court not despair—its image tear 
From out thy breast, and plant determination there!” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


MY SUMMER AT PINE HILL. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN.* 


“‘ Ar present I am initiating the pucrile ideas into the sublime 
science of gunnery—in other words, ‘teaching the young ideas 
how to shoot !’” 

So wrote a friend to me the other day—and that jocosely penned 
sentence brought with it a train of slumbering memories. I 
thought of a period when, in the past, I, too, obeying a powerful 
ambition to sit in the chair of the “ people’s college,” waved the 
sceptre of authority over a little host of obedient subjects, and 
taught the future Demosthenes and Ciceros of our republic “ the 
sublime science of gunnery,” and art of elocution. 

That summer at “ Pine Hill ;” it stands out from the past, not 
exactly like an oasis in the desert, or “the shadow of a rock in a 
weary land,” but more like the terrible phantoms that haunt one 
in a nightmare sleep, and whose vivid memory follows one ever 
after in his waking hours. I kept a journal, too, in those days, 
and as a sort of “book of horrors” is it now preserved, into 
which I look occasionally to shudder over the long catalogue of 
spirit-tortures which I bors with martyr-like resignation for five 
long months at “Pine Hill.” Butto my story. 

There was a class of ten or twelve of us, young girls of seven- 
teen or eighteen, who, infected with the prevalent mania that it 
would confer a vast amount of dignity on our juvenile selves to 
keep school, at the end of the spring term bade the preceptress of 
“ Willowdale Female Seminary” good-by, and straightway be- 
gan to cast about us for some locality wherein we might dispense 
knowledge to Young America, as well as acquire that quantum 
sufficit of matronly dignity and experience which we so especially 
coveted. 

Three weeks went by. Nearly all the girls had been more for- 
tunate than myself, succeeding in obtaining excellent schools in 
the country towns surrounding our somewhat urban home, and I 
had begun to despair, when one day the summons came: “ Would 
I take the summer school at ‘ Pine Hill,’ a rather secluded coun- 
try district midway between two large villages, and but a half 
score of miles from home?” “ Pine Hill!” The name suggest- 
ed a pleasant picture—an old-fashioned, moss-grown, country 
schoolhouse, half hidden in cool, aromatic pine woods, where the 
wind went all day roving over the uplands, and the shadows would 
lie heavy and gloomy all the sultry summer afternoons. I 
always had an especial love for the fragrant pine forests. I would 
go to “ Pine Hill!” As for the teaching part, why, had not some 
one of the old English poets written 

“‘ Delightful task to rear the tender mind— 
To teach the young idea how shoot?” 
and as I had no distrust of my own ample qualifications therefor, 
consequently the ordeal of passing an examination before the 
superintending committee of said “Pine Hill” district possessed 
for me no terrors; so the answer rendered to the stout farmer 
committee-man who awaited my decision was in the affirmative. 

Then followed a busy, busy week. The aspirant for the teach- 

er’s honors, now that her fate was sealed, must go forth in the full 


* Author of “ Peace.” 


panoply of her dignity. er wardrobe must be remodelled, low 
necks and short sleeves must give place to their opposite, for the 
mistress must not seem too youthful, lest she might be mistaken 
for one of the scholars ; and all seemed to concur in the idea that 
dignity must be preserved at any sacrifice. Books were packed, 


_a supply of fancy needlework was laid in, for there would be long 


noons and mornings and nights, when such collars, and such wors- 


ted patterns might be wrought, an affectionate leave was taken of 
all the girls in the neighborhood, and one pleasant Sunday even- 
ing in May the young teacher found herself set down at the door 
of a neat, white, low-roofed cottage which was to be her boarding 
place, and her trunks duly deposited in a narrow hall or entry. 
But it must be confessed that, despite my professed bravery, 
and the “O, no indeed!” which I returned to my brother’s ques- 
tion—“ Don’t you think you shall be homesick here ?”—it must be 


confessed that, when I sat down by the window of a little, dim 
sitting-room, and saw the white horse which had brought mo 
thither disappear up the long country road in the twilight—when, 
after a dull, unsocial evening with Mr. and Mrs. Lane, a young 
married couple (who, as I afterwards learned, had “ bid off” the 
teacher to board), I asked to be shown to my room, and followed 
Mrs. Lane up a narrow, steep staircase leading from the sitting- 
room to a very neat, very nice, but close and ill-ventilated cham- 
ber, the “ spare room,” which they had appropriated for my occu- 
pancy—when, despite the thought that the good couple had evinced 
a desire to please me and make me feel at home, though it was 
also quite evident that they stood slightly in awe of “the mis- 
tress,”"—when I found myself alone among strangers, and on the 
morrow about to enter on a new career, whose responsibilities I 
had scarce considered, and thought of the old homestead and the 
home circle there which for the first time missed one from out 
their fold ; then a feeling of home-sickness and loneliness and des- 
olation rushed over me, and that night, after my head pressed the 
soft, white pillow (I can write it now with a laugh), I actually 
sobbed myself to sleep. O, what a fall of my newly assumed 
dignity was there, reader ! 

The morrow came, and I was awakened by a bright May sun 
pouring his beams through the thin curtain of the one window in 
my room directly into my eyes. It was early. The household, 
consisting of Mr. Lane, his better half, and two children, a boy of 
four and a girl baby, were not astir, and I lay, quietly surveying 
the room assigned me. Like all chambers in cottage houses, mine 
had the low, sloping attic roof, and but one window, which looked 
out to the east, and I foresaw at once that the adjective “ cool” 
would never be applied to it during the hot summer months. The 
ceiling was very white, a few pictures and a little mirror hung on 
the walls, a dressing-table, bureau, washing apparatus, and a few 
chairs were arranged quite primly around the room, a bright 
striped carpet covered the floor, the bed itself was a miracle of 
snowy linen and down (though I resolved almost aloud to tumble 
that feather bed off before I ever paid court to Morpheus therein 
again), and there, side by side, stood my two trunks ranged stiffly 
against the wall. The sight of these quite recalled me from my 
proposed foray on the feataer bed. I thought of the new field I 
was that morning to enter; and, shaking off idle dreams and 
speculations, I speedily.found myself at the end of my toilette, 
and heard the tinkle, tinkle of a little bell at the foot of the stairs 
interlarded by the call of little four year old Frank Lane—“ ’Cool- 
marm, ’cool-marm! P’ease come down. Supper-dinner ready !” 

Breakfast over, at which I found Farmer Lane and his wife 
more inclined to sociability, and the little Frank evincing a strong 
desire to cultivate my acquaintance by sundry sly dips of his 
spoon into my coffee-cup, I forthwith prepared for my debut as 
prime official in “ Pine Hill school-house.” And so, turning from 
the grassy lane leading from my boarding house into the highway, 
I lifted my eyes to greet the Mecca of my thought pilgrimages— 
the old-fashioned schoolhouse nestling amid the shadows of the 
cool pine forest. 

Otempora! Omores! The vision had fled, and in its stead 
came such a reality! Barren, bare, dusty and sunny, stretched 
away the road I was daily to travel, bounded on each side by 
straggling, tumble-down stone walls, under which grew burdocks 
and mullens, and beyond which lay low, rocky, sterile pastures. 
This road gradually rising towards the hill—“ Pine Hill,”— 
(though not a vestige of a pine tree could I discover in the area 
of the wide landscape) whereon, perched on a ledge of cobble- 
stones close by the highway, and in very convenient proximity to 
the clouds of dust that every passing vehicle left behind, stood a 
low, brown, weather-stained building, whose wooden shutters and 
doors standing wide ajar, and the crowd of children playing on a 
bit of green before the door, proclaimed it that temple of science 
whose shaded walls and beautiful surroundings had risen very fair 
in my imagination, yclept a schoolhouse ! 

And this old tumble-down, hot, dusty, unsheltered building, in 
this was I to spend six hours of five days in each week for five 
long months of the hot summer! And the children, I felt very 
sure they were all a set of untamed little savages, instead of the 
bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked group my fancy had pictured, for just 
then, as the horde caught sight of the new teacher, a score of 
voices set up the shout— There’s the mistress; there’s the mis- 
tress !’’—followed by a desperate rush for the schoolhouse, and the 
sound of as many pairs of feet clambering over desks and benches, 
each anxious to secure the best seat ere the advent of their ex- 
pected mistress. Already I felt a sinking sensation at my heart, 
and a strong willingness to resign all anticipated authority. But 
it would never do, the eyes of many (twenty-five children) were 
upon me. I mentally quoted, “ Veni, vidi, vici,” and thus armed, 
mounted a very high stone which formed the doorstep of Pine 
Hill schoolhouse, and courageously entered. 

In a few minutes, finding myself installed in a high-backed 


kitchen chair, similar to those used in all country farmhouses, and 
in the vicinity of—for I could not bring myself to sit at it, lest from 
its great height it should topple over and crush me—a high, old- 
fashioned desk. In such a position, “clothed in a little brief au- 
thority,” behold the candidate for a teacher’s laurels surveying her 


kingdom before her. And a motley group they were, to be sure. 
Some bright-eyed, rosy checked, and possessing childish beauty, 


but the greater part sun-burned, freckled, and barefooted, and all 
looking so shyly toward the occupant of the straight-backed chair 
on the platform. And, away up in the farthest extremity of the 
room, I caught a glimpse, above the desk, of a little tow-head be- 
longing to an ambitious five-year-old boy, who, inly despising the 
lower forms where the little ones always sat, had determined to 
secure that acme of his desires, the back seat, at the commencement 
of the term—holding it probably by the tenure of “ squatter sove- 


reignty.” That sight was too much. I, Alice Bourne, school- 
mistress, actually found myself in the committal of a breach of 
dignity ; and, even at the risk of toppling over the tall wooden desk 
which stood, like the Colossus of Rhodes, guarding the platform, 
rose from the straight-backed chair and hid behind the friendly 
desk-lid to enjoy what school-girls call a giggle. 

But the forenoon wore away ; and the usual routine of a coun- 
try school on its opening day passed by. Names and ages were 
taken and entered ; class books examined and classes arranged ; 
the a-b-c-darians, or “ Infant-Artillery,” were duly assigned per- 
manent seats on the lowest forms, all save the aspiring “ Josiah,” 
whose predilections for the highest I indulged, even at the risk of 
being thought partial by the school; and then, when I heard’ the 
distant village bells ringing a loud peal, I found by the little Lepine 
which I had hung on a nail by the platform window, that twelve 


. o’clock had arrived, and gave the signal that dismissed school. 


The afternoon passed away, but not so quickly as had tho 
morning. The little routine of lessons was soon gone through 
with, then repeated, and the last half hour dragged heavily by, 
till the minute hand on my watch pointed the hour for dismissal. 
Turning the key in the lock I walked homeward to Mr. Lane’s. 

That night, ere I slept, I endeavored to imagine that I had 
spent a very pleasant and useful day; to fortify myself in which 
resolution I read the following passage in a letter which the post- 
master of Willowdale had handed me, “Miss Alice Bourne, 
Willowdale,” the previous Saturday night, and which, with sun- 
dry others directed by the same masculine hand, was packed in 
the trunk which bore the personal goods and chattels of the Miss 
Alice Bourne aforesaid to Pine Hill. The passage referring to 
my present situation ran thus : 

“ When the rosy-fingered Aurora, on Monday morn, leaves the 
saffron beds to Tithon, she will behold you leaving the paternal 
mansion to take a seat in the chair of the ‘ people’s college.’ I 
need not say that I wish you entire success. While filling this 
station you will of course feel it your duty to command and com- 
pel obedience—to cultivate promptitude in action and decision of 
character. Let your presence at all times pervade the whole 
school-room. I have the greatest confidence in your success, if 
your will is to it, without which very little can be done under any 
circumstances.” 

Much more might be quoted here from ‘ somebody’s” letter, 
and, en passant, it might not be amiss for me to initiate the reader 
into the fact that “ somebody” was no less a personage than a 
certain “ friend,”’ who, in the three years past had “ fitted” him- 
self at the somewhat celebrated Willowdale Academy, but now 
wrote his appellation George Frederick Carlton, soph. at Yale, 
but, inasmuch as the remnant of that epistle related more particu- 
larly to the personal affairs of Miss Alice Bourne than to her pub- 
lic career, besides indulging in sundry allusions to the tender and 
sentimental, it is best anrecorded here. 

Well, three days went by; and on Wednesday occurred the 
customary examination of the candidate before the superintending 
committee, in accordance with which formula, should the examinee 
give proof of her qualifications, a written certificate stating this 
fact was provided her by said committee, and her school should 
proceed at once ; but if, either from sheer ignorance or timidity, 
she failed in answering the questions propounded, on every science, 
from astronomy, Euclid and surveying, down to the simplest rudi- 
ments of geography or arithmetic, and all this required to guide 
children in their first tottering steps through the Primer or the 
First Book, then, disgraced, shorn of her new dignity, the young 
disciple in the teacher’s path is discarded, and forthwith departs 
for the home of her fathers “a sadder, if not a wiser girl.” 


“Don’t you be frightened, Miss Alice,” said Mrs. Lane, as on 
Wednesday the same prudential committee-man with whom I had 
closed the bargain to come to Pine Hill drove up in his buggy to 
take me to the village where resided the examining committee. 
“Don’t you be afraid of ’em one bit. There was Sarah Underhill, 
a first-rate scholar, everybody in Northwood owned, and when she 
went before the committee to be examined for our school last year, 
she jest got scared, forgot everything they asked her, and blun- 
dered so that they set her down fora real ignoramus, and wouldn’t 
give her a certificate. "T'was a real shame, too, for Sarah had 
just lost her father, and wanted to earn something to help her 
mother and the little children along. I never did like Squire 
Gordon from that day. They got an ugly old maid to keep the 
school after Sarah left. But she was cross as pizen, and they 
had to turn her off for lickin’ poor little lame Sammy Hill half 
to death. Jest don’t you be afraid of Squire Gordon one atom !” 

And thus, “forewarned, forearmed,” I went forth to the en- 
counter with the formidable ’Squire Gordon, the head of Pine 
Hill examining committee ; and, after a short, brilliant skirmish, 
came off victorious. The folded paper which I bore back to 
show good Mrs. Lane as token of my ample ability to teach all 
the Pine Hill urchins ran after this fashion : 
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BALLOWU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Print June Ist, 185—. 
To whom it may concern. This may certify that we, the un- 

dersigned, have examined Miss Alice Bourne, and find her suit- 
ably qualified to teach the English language grammatically, and 
the rudiments of arithmetic and geography, agreeably to the laws 
of the State. 

Gorpoy, Esq., 

F. H. Hervey, 


Timorny Reeves, M. D., ) Committee. 


So I displayed the precious document ; and not Achilles going 
forth to war against the Trojans felt securer of triumph than did 


Supt. 
‘Scho 


** I, Miss Alice Bourne, school-mistress, with my certificate. That 


night I penned a closely written sheet to “ George Carlton, soph- 
omore, Yale College,” in which I detailed my three days’ expe- 
rience as teacher, also my triumphant success with the Pine Hill 


school committee, besides sundry protestations of undying—don't 
you wish I’d written it, reader ?—which could have no possible 
interest to any other than the parties concerned. 

Thus far, reader, have I related to you the sunny side of my 
brief three days’ experience as teacher. But every picture has its 
darker side too, its Rembrandt shadows, and mine soon began to 
gather at Pine Hill; not, indeed, in the shape of any great trial 
to be grappled and struggled with, and overcome, but in namo- 
less little petty annoyances, and, most of all, in that terrible des- 
olating feeling of homesickness, which would not be copquered. 

The days were long and monotonous in the old tumble-down 
schoolhouse on the hill. Somehow the children seemed dull and 
stupid, and all the teacher’s energies could not make a permanent 
impression on their juvenile brains, or waken them from their dull, 
flagging, stereotyped routine; and save some few, the bright-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked ones, whom she had selected out as the white lambs 
of her flock on her first day at Pine Hill, save these, who learned 
rapidly, and rewarded the labors of myself, Alice Bourne, I had 
little hope or heart for the twenty-five urchins who daily went in 
and out the old schoolhouse. And yet, I must not forget that 
Josiah, urged on doubtless by the same ambitious spirit that led 
him into the back seat, conquered the alphabet, entered his reading 
lessons, and one day astonished me by bringing a half quire of 
foolscap sewed within brown paper covers, and a yellow goose- 
quill, of which he besought the mistress to make a pen and set a 
copy in his new writing-book, with which request I looked smiling- 
ly down upon his diminutive little lean body, surmounted by a 
little old, quizzical, tow head, and complied. . 

But it was mostly homesickness that haunted me. Not only 
lying awake half the night in my neat, nice, but stifling hot attic 
room, did I sigh for the cool, airy, spacious chamber in the old 
homestead I had shared with my sister, but at morning, noon, 
twilight, and all the long, lonely summer evenings while I watched 
the yellow summer moon wheel high over the stinted trees about 
Mr. Lane’s cottage, did I miss the cheerful home group and the 
band of young companions I had drawn around me ‘there, and 
sigh for the pleasant moonlight walks I knew they were taking 
without me, down the quiet, shady streets of Willowdale. 

Farmer Lane and his wife were well enough in their way, staid, 
clever people, but little company for, and possessing little sympa- 
thy with, the shy, timid teacher. Pine Hill was the dreariest of 
all country places ; there were no young, unmarried people in the 
neighborhood ; and the married ones either held the mistress too 
much in awe to invite her, in accordance with the time-honored 
custom in most country villages, round to tea, or quite forgot her 
existence altogether, save as the young woman whom the com- 
mittee had hired to teach their children to read, spell and write. 

There were semi-monthly visits home, when the old family white 
horse bore me away from Pine Hill on Friday night, to be re- 
turned again thither “with care ” each succeeding Monday morn- 
ing; also a fortnight’s vacation in haying, when some of the bigger 
boys, and girls too, were wanted “to rake after.” But when, 
during these visits home, I was frequently accosted with the query, 
“Why, Alice, how pale and thin you are getting. It doesn’tagree 
with you teaching!””—invariably I returned answer, assuring the 
querist that I never was better in all my life—Heaven forgive me 
for the fib !—and, as for teaching, O,I liked it immensely. Pride 
forbade my acknowledging so weak and silly and girlish (?) a 
fact as that of being homesick, and so I went back to Pine Hill 
again. 

Many more weeks dragged by, and it was near the season for 
the close of the Pine Hill school, early in September. Affairs 
had brightened a little in the school-room. My best scholars grew 
smarter of late and my stupid ones seemed less stupid. The 
superintending committee had visited the school several times, at 
one of which latter times ’Squire Gordon—stiff, pompous Squire 
Gordon—had actually unbent from his dignity and patted little 
Josiah on his head for his progress in writing, and concluded a 
long speech to the children with very flattering encomiums of 
“their young, but faithful, laborious and accomplished teacher,” 
and I knew further, from the fact that old Mrs. Deacon Hubbard 
sent over her man John to ask me up to tea, that I must be awak- 
ening some recognition of my merits in the breasts of the dull, 
prosy, “old fogy ” Pine Hillites. But though I mechanically ar- 
rayed myself in my best blue barege, and demurely sipped my 
tea from Mrs. Deacon Hubbard’s best pink china teacup, while 
the minister’s son, just home from Harvard, did me the honor to 
sit on my left at table and talk very familiarly of Longfellow and 
Agassiz, and “the old prex ” there, up at Cambridge, and walk 
home with me that evening to Farmer Lane’s cottage, though the 
summer heat had been displaced by early autumn’s cooler airs, 
still the days dragged by interminably long. I grew thinner and 
paler the while, till at last even obtuse Mrs. Lane noticed my ill 
appearance, and hoped I wasn’t going to get sick before the school 
was finished up. I immediately assured her that I was not, inly 
wondering if, after my school was finished up, she would care in 


the slightest, she, or anybody else; for, reader, I’m going to re- 
veal here a little secret, which had more to do with my pale cheeks 
there at Pine Hill than the dull routine of life, or the still worse 
homesickness, and that great secret was no more nor less than that 
for five long weeks I had heard no word from “somebody” at 
Yale College. 


For a week or two beyond the usual Wednesday on which I 
always received the letters written the previous Sunday, I had 
excused George’s silence, for I knew it was near the end of the 
term, and he must work hard at the termination of his sophomore 
year, but, thought I, as soon as that is over he will come home 
and hasten to see me, and now three weeks of the long summer 
vacation had passed, and no word or visit from George. 


It was too much. I vainly guessed and wondered why he did 


not come ; walked over to the village post-office semi-weekly to 
inquire for the letter for ‘Miss Alice Bourne,’”’ which, somehow, 
never came, till at last I gave up in despair, thought over every- 
thing I had ever heard about the beautiful daughters of some of 
the professors there at New Haven, and dreamed nightly that one 
of them—O, how I hated the vixen !—had ensnared away from 
me my handsome, talented, “engaged ” lover, and left me to die 
of grief in that desolate, barren Pine Hill. And so, what with 
the anxiety and the grief, and more, a severe cold I had taken by 
getting drenched in a heavy thunder shower while returning from 
the three miles distant post-office, one morhing I went to the 
schoolhouse with flushed cheeks and aching head—too proud to 
acknowledge that I was ill, and give up and go home, and much 
too sick to help over a score of noisy children through with their 
morning lessons. 

“Please, Miss Alice, does your head ache much? I am so 
sorry !” lisped out a little blue-eyed girl to whom I had become 
exceedingly attached, coming up to my desk during the noon’s 
intermission; and even shy little Josiah brought a flower that 
adorned the button-hole of his linen jacket, which he timidly pre- 
sented as I passed out the door. 

At noon I returned, leaving my dinner untasted on my plate, 
determined, spite of the fast-increasing headache and dizziness, to 
drag through the afternoon. The buzz of lessons only confused 
me; the children never seemed so noisy as then; and when I 
touched the little bell on the tall desk as the signal that it was 
recess time, the patter of their many little feet over the floor in 
their haste to gain the door, smote upon my excited brain like 
thunder. 

I dropped the heavy shade over the window on my platform, 
sat down, and leaning my head on the window-sill, clasped my 
hands over my bursting forehead, and silently wept. And, sitting 
thus, it was not to be supposed that I could hear the tread of a 
horse’s hoofs coming up the highway, nor their pause before the 
schoolhouse, neither the inquiry of the wondering children at the 
door if their teacher was in. But certain it was that I did hear a 
quick, impetuous tread in the entry, the hasty shutting of the 
door, where the children peered curiously in after “ the handsome 
gentleman come to see the mistress,” and my own George’s as- 
tonished, “ Good heavens, Alice, in tears! And thin and pale as 
a shadow! What does all this mean?” as he clasped me tightly 
in his arms. And certain it is, furthermore, that sitting there, 
weeping freely, but happier than I had been for many long weeks, 
clasped to George’s shoulder, I told him all, how very, very fool- 
ish I had been to pine away and get sick, and all because he had 
not written me! 

“But I have written you, Alice,” said George, looking-sur- 
prised in his turn. “I cannot think why my letters have not 
reached you as usual. Ah, I have it now!” and he struck his 
forehead and broke into a merry laugh. “Ihave it. My chum, 
Dick Whittemore, he’s the mischief of it all! You see, Alice, 
we students have a very foolish habit of playing off practical 
jokes on one another. I’ve ‘got’ Dick several times this term, 
and he’s always said he’d be up with me, and I’ll bet this’ tell the 
story,”—and George drew forth a sealed packet as he spoke, 
labelled, ‘‘ Not to be opened till you seek Miss Alice Bourne at 
Pine Hill,”—* for when I parted with Dick at the depot in Wor- 
cester—I’ve been visiting him there these three weeks, since Yale 
closed, Alice—when we parted, he put this package into my hand, 
saying it was a little present for my lady love. The scamp! 
There was a roguish twinkle in his eye, I thought then. Ah, yes, 
Alice !” and George tore off the envelope, “here’s every letter 
I’ve written you since commencement week. By Jove, this is 
practical joking with a vengeance! I shan’t forgive Dick very 
easily, though, for having made one little fond heart suffer so 
much. But how happened it, Alice, that you answered my letters 
as usual, if you did not get them?” asked George. _ 

“T have not written you for four weeks,” I replied in astonish- 
ment. 

“ By Jove, I’ve had two letters since then !’”” exclaimed George. 
“ The deuce, if I don’t believe Dick Whittemore counterfeited 
your hand too. Now I think of it, he has in his possession that 
little poem you copied for me. He asked to borrow it one day, I 
remember !”” 

“But the envelopes?” I asked. “Their postmark would be- 
tray him. The letters could not have been mailed here !” 

“ Dick’s got a cousin, young "Squire Stanwood, down here, in 
practice, at this confounded Pine Hill. Of course he sent the 
letters for him to mail. He’s just such another as Dick for frolic. 
I’ve heard him tell about-his capers a hundred times. He wrote 
Dick onee that they’d got a deuced pretty school teacher down 
here, whom he’d half a mind to make love to. Did you ever see 
him, Alice?” 

I did remember ’Squire Stanwood-as a young, Byronical-look- 
ing lawyer, who had lounged into ’Squire Gordon’s office on the 
memorable occasion of my examination, doubtless for a presenta- 


tion to the candidate, but had thought no more of him until this 
day. 

“ Yes, he’s at the bottom of it all. He’d do anything to help 
Dick through with his joke, I’ve no doubt!’ exclaimed George. 
“ But Dick, the rascal, I will never forgive him for carrying it 
80 far!” 


But I will not linger here to recount how George’s indignation 
gradually cooled, how we had a long talk there in the old school- 
house, ignoring sadly the duties and requirements of a school- 
mistress, till suddenly I perceived that the hour hand of the Lepine 
was getting far past three, when George himself hastily rang the 
little bell to summon the children, who came in breathless with 
play, and delighted with their long recess. Nor will I recount 
the long speech he delivered from the platform to the wondering 
urchins, in which Latin, Greek and French were blended in mis- 
tifying confusion “ just to see the little dears open their eyes,” he 
said ; nor how he finally closed with a brilliant peroration on the 
careers of Julius Cesar, Scipio, Hannibal, Demosthenes, Cicero, 
Napoleon and George Washington, assuring them that each and 
every one present (pointing especially in the direction of the little 
gaping Josiah who shrank down awe-struck beneath his desk) 
might emulate either or all of the aforesaid celebrities and thus 
transmit their name and fame to futurity; and then, descending 
from his brilliant flight, he informed them that their beloved 
teacher, owing to a bad headache, combined with a very violent 
affection of the heart, must be straightway excused from duty, in 
consequence whereof, each boy and girl, separately, individually, 
and collectively, had full permission to put on his or her hat, and 
with their tin pails on their arms, wend their way to the homes of 
their fathers—or, in plain English, school was dismissed. And 
then George turned his mirthful, handsome face toward me, took 
down the little Lepine from its nail by the window and put the 
chain over my neck, handed me my parasol and bonnet, and going 
to the tall desk began gathering up my text books used in school, 
noticing, with a roguish smile, among them a handsomely bound 
volume of Longfellow’s Evangeline, which had been his last gift 
to me. 

“Now what are you doing, George?” I remonstrated. “I 
shall want them all here to-morrow. I never take them away at 
night.” 

“No you wont, either, little one,” he replied, decidedly. “A 
dignified bookcase, this old hencoop on stilts, for Evangeline ; so 
you see, Ally, I’ll just take your books, and you into the bargain, 
and, after an hour or so to pack up in, and a cup of tea at your 
boarding place, I shall just take you, by a very pleasant drive with 
my fast trotter, back to your home at Willowdale. You’ve worn 
yourself almost to a shadow now, in this dull, dreary, out-of-the- 
way, uncongenial country town. Why, I should die of the blues 
here, myself, in a week, and if you don’t have a fever after it ’m 
much mistaken. And who’s going to take care of my little 
schoolmarm if I, George Carlton, sophomore—ahem—don’t ? 
Come, tie on your hat, and let’s lock up this old temple of science, 
alias shanty, and get among civilized beings once more. Youare 
not afraid to trust me, Alice ?” 

No, I was not afraid to trust George Carlton, else I should not 
have put my hand in his then, and complied with his wishes,—I 
should not have ridden home that moonlight September night, 
seven years ago, away from dreary, barren, uncongenial Pine 
Hill, whereunto, in capacity ot schoolmistress, I never returned— 
nor should I be the happy young wife of a year I am this day, 
with a pair of hazel eyes looking over my shoulder to read my 
manuscript, and a rich laughing voice exclaiming, “‘ Why, Alice, 
what’s all this? You turning blue, and actually writing a story 
for Ballou? ‘My Summer at Pine Hill!’ Bah! the remem- 
brance of a pale, sorrowful phiz I found there once gives mo the 
chills whenever I think of it; and I should imagine that you suf- 
fered enough there without the least desire to write it all over 
again !” 


Noste Sentiments.—Condemn no man for not thinking as 
you think. Let every one enjoy the full and free liberty of think- 
ing for himself. Let every man use his own judgment; since 
every man must give an account of himself to God. Abhor 
approach, in any kind of degree, to the spirit of persecution. If 
you cannot reason or persuade a man into the truth, never attempt 
to force him into it. If love will not compel him to come, leave 
him to God the Judge of all_—John Wesley. 
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A REVOLUTION 
AMONG THE MAGAZINES, 


It is no longer necessary to pay THREE dollars to obtain a first class, elegant- 
ly illustrated and carefully edited Magazine, filled with original reading of the 
most entertaining character. 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


has opened the eyes of the public to the fact, that they can obtain a better 
Magazine for ong dollar a year than they have heretofore been charged tanaz 
dollars for. 


“TOO CHEAP! TOO CHEAP!!” 


ery the old fogy publishers. ‘How can a Magesine, containing Ons HUNDRED 
paags of original matter, and Forty or Firty illustrations to each number, be 
afforded for ONE DOLLAR & year, or at TEN CENTS by the single number?” 


VERY EASILY DONE! 


Step into our publishing and printing-house, and observe our facilities for 
doing business, and the heavy edition we print—90,000 copies—and you 
will understand how it is done, and that it pays handsomely. 


BALIUOWS DOLLAR MONTELYT 


is printed on the finest of paper, being the cuzaPzst Magazine in the world, 
and containing more ORIGINAL MATTER than any other. Never meddling with 
political, sectional or sectarian questions, its aim is to make home cheerful 
and happy. Just such a work as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 


(G> Enclose ont DOLLAR in a letter addressed as below, and the Magazine 
will be sent by return of mail, and for a whole en. 
No. 22 Winter Street. M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
KATIE LEE AND WILLIE GRAY. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Two brown heads with tossing curls, 
Red lips shutting over pearls, 

Bare feet white and wet with dew, 
Two eyes black and two eyes blue: 
Little boy and girl were they, 

Katie Lee and Willie Gray. 


They were standing where a brook, 
Bending like a shepherd’s crook, 
Flashed its silver, and thick ranks 
Of green willows fringed the banks: 
Half in thought and half in play, 
Katie Lee and Willie Gray. 


She had cheeks like cherries red, 

He was taller—most a head ; 

She, with arms like wreaths of snow, 
Swung 4 basket to and fro, 

As she loitered, half in play, 
Chattering to Willie Gray. 


“ Pretty Katie,” Willie said— 
And there came a dash of red 
Through the brownness of his cheek— 
“ Boys are strong and girls are weak, 
And Ill carry, so I will, 
Katie’s basket up the hill.” 


Katie answered, with a laugh, 
** You shall carry only half;” 
And then, tossing back her curls, 
“ Boys are weak as.well as girls.” 
Do you think that Katie guessed 
Half the wisdom she expressed? 


Men are only boys grown tall; 
Hearts don’t change much, after all. 
And when, long years from that day, 
Katie Lee and Willie Gray 

Stood again beside the brook 
Bending like a shepherd’s crook, 


Is it strange that Willie said— 

While again a dash of red 

Crossed the brownness of his cheek— 
“T am strong, and you are weak ; 

Life is but a slippery steep 

Hung with shadows cold and deep. 


“ Will you trust me, Katie dear? 
Walk beside me without fear? 
May I carry, if I will, 

All your burdens up the hill?” 
And she answered, with a laugh, 
“No, but you may carry half.” 


Close beside the little brook, 
Bending like a shepherd’s crook, 
Washing. with its silver hands, 
Late and early at the sands, 

Is a cottage, where, to-day, 
Katie lives with Willie Gray. 


‘ In the porch she sits, and lo! 
Swings a basket to and fro, 
Vastly different from the one 
That she swung in years agoue: 
This is long, and deep, and wide, 
And has—rockers at the side! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE SISTER OF MICHAEL NESTER. 


BY CHARLES W. HOWE. 


“AnD so our gracious empress sends out the troops to Mittan, to 
secure the election of John Biron to the duchy of Courland* Well, 
this is a strange world. Would not the ghost of James, duke of 
Courland, rise from his grave, to see the grandson of his groom 
elevated to his own throne? Faith, Michael, the favor of princes 
is a rare thing !” 

“Indeed it is, Azof; but then it does not last. You shall see 
John Biron sink into his original insignificance, or perhaps a worse 
fate await him, in a few years. There are those of noble blood to 
whom Courland naturally belongs; and for a mere woman’s 
whim—a light 0’ love fancy of our new empress, better men, 
forsooth, are thrust aside to make way for this arrogant upstart !’’ 

“ Well, as you say, it will not last. So sure as my name is Paul 
Azof, so surely will John Biron bide his overthrow. The nobles 
of Russia will not be trodden upon by one whose ancestors were 
scarce beyond serfdom.” And with these words of prophecy upon 
their lips, Paul Azof and his friend, Michael Nester, separated. 


The duchy of Courland, long held as a fief to the crown of 
Poland by the family of Kettler, suddenly became vacant by the 
death of Duke Ferdinand, who was the last of the race. James 
IIL., duke of Courland, many years before, had a groom called 
Biron. At the death of Duke Ferdinand, a grandson of this man, 
Ernest John Biron, who had become the favorite of Ann, duchess 
of Courland, afterwards empress of Russia, had prevailed upon 
the empress to grant him the possession of this duchy. 

Previous to this, she had invested him with the rank and privi- 
leges of nobility, in creating him a count’aad raising him to the 
dignities of grand chamberlain and prime minister. Presuming 
upon the royal favor,and grown haughty and arrogant, he usurped 
the arms and name of the family of Biron in France; #nd finally 
prevailed upon his royal mistress to pledge her-word that he«hould 
become duke of Courland. The republic of Poland, to which the 


empress assumed the dictation, and backed it by a body of Rus- 
sian troops, invested the favorite with the honors he coveted. 
False-hearted and deceitful, Biron stung the hand that befriended 
him, and long before the empress died, she doubtless had abun- 
dant proof of his ingratitude in the cruel and heartless neglect of 
herse]f which he evinced. 

Michael Nester had a beautiful sister, whom John Biron had seen, 
and whose affections he was determined to win. Afterwards, when 
he became Duke Ernest of Courland, he did not forget her; and 
feeling that it was important for him to connect himself with some 
noble family in Russia who could assist him in carrying out his 
desire to be thought of noble blood, he still pursued her with a 
perseverance that awoke the full tide of indignation in the breast 
of the noble Nester. His present rank and title, and the well 
known favor of the empress, afforded him all the facilities he de- 
sired of prosecuting his acquaintance even with the princesses of 
the royal blood ; and his audacity would have ventured upon this, 
had he not been previously struck with the grace, beauty and ac- 
complishments of Elizabeth Nester; and his value of her being 
much enhanced by the well known fact of her brother’s contempt 
for his plebeian origin. . 

Michacl Nester and Paul Azof had been friends from childhood. 
Alike of noble and untainted parentage, equal in rank and position, 
and each holding the hereditary title of count, although to each 
other they were only “Michael” and “Paul,” it had been Nester’s 
dearest wish to unite his sister to his friend. That this hitherto 
nameless adventurer, taken from almost absolute serf-like depen- 
dence upon the smiles or frowns of a fond but fickle woman, should 
thwart his schemes, and even engage the affections of his gentle 
sister—this rude, uncultivated and coarse being, untamed as the 
rough bear of the Russian forest—should seek to ally himself to 
Elizabeth, and worse than all, that she should return his love— 
was a bitter pill for the high-spirited count to swallow. Nor was 
it less galling to Azof, who, although his love for Elizabeth was in 
quiet, brotherly fashion, was still jealous for the honor of the 
nobles, and would have died sooner than allow his friend’s sister 
to be dishonored, as he deemed it, by an alliance with John 
Biron. 

Elizabeth had her own ideas of her lover, and they were dia- 
metrically opposed to those of her brother and his friend. To 
her, his imputed coarseness wore the aspect of generous disregard 
of forms and conventionalities ; the love which they thought so 
poorly of, was the warm, impetuous growth of a strong and miglity 
heart ; and so the poor girl went on, deceiving herself, as women 
have done a million times before, bringing her 

“ Sumless riches from affection’s deep, 
To pour on broken reeds—a wasted shower! 


And to make idols, and to find them clay, 
And to bewail that worship.” 


Left by the death of her father solely to the protection of her 
brother, and learning to consider him, until now, infallible as a 
guide to her youth, it was painful indeed to Elizabeth to differ 
from him in the important matter of her lifelong happiness or 
sorrow ; and this thought threw a deep melancholy over her 
face, which hitherto had only worn an expression of the gentlest 
serenity. 

Her meetings with John Biron, or the Duke de Biron, which he 
was now called since his assumption of the French coat of arms 
and his succession to Courland, were now stealthy and constrained ; 
for she knew that her brother’s eye watched every meeting, and 
that his jealous suspicions exasperated her lover almost to mad- 


ness. Biron, with the craft which characterized him, made silent 


preparations for the marriage. It was to be private, and to take 
place when Azof and Nester should both be absent with despatches 
from the empress to the court of Poland. He trusted to his un- 
bounded influence over the mind of Elizabeth, to complete his 
arrangements before his return. 

Previous to this the empress had bestowed on Biron a little 
page, a lad of fourteen, whom she had described as being very 
musical, but to whom, in fact, she had taught a system of espion- 
age by which every action and almost every word of the duke 
would find its way to her ears. The little page was not long in 
discovering his master’s project ; and as he accompanied him to 
the court of Russia when he visited the empress, he had abundant 
opportunity to whisper to her all that he had gathered. 


The empress rewarded Ivan most royally for his information, 
and urged him anew to watchfulness. Elizabeth, to whom her 
lover hafl never hinted that their marriage would be any way dis- 
pleasing to Ann, begged her intercession with her brother, and 
experienced a storm of reproaches which drove the poor girl al- 
most distracted, without letting her very clearly into the motives 
which caused it. Her brother’s absence, and the want of some 
friend in whom to confide, drove her to the arms of the very per- 
son from whom every one concerned was endeavoring to keep 
her ; and a secret marriage bound her fast and irrevocably there 
forever. 

Count Nester returned to find his home cheerless and forsaken ; 
and not even his sister’s new title of duchess of Courland, the 
arms of which were emblazoned upon the touching and impas- 
sioned letter which he found waiting for him with the announce- 
ment of her marriage, and which he knew she must havo written 
with many tears, could soften or reconcile him. Even Azof’s 
grief at the downfall of his life-cherished hopes, could not draw 
Michael from the contemplation of his own loss; and the bitter- 
ness with which he answered his sister’s letter, and the reproaches 
which he levelled at her husband, separated him effectually from 
her for a long and weary time. 

Azof bore the loss of his youthful projects with the silent sor- 
row that became him. He gradually ceased to mention the name 
of Elizabeth; and only a slight paleness, a nervous movement, 


when Nester spoke of her, attested how painfully the words jarred 
upon his sensitive spirit. 

Three years had succeeded to Elizabeth’s marriage. The em- 
press had hidden her displeasure under an appearance of gaiety 
and unconcern; but the canker of disappointment was in her 
heart, feeding upon it as the earth-worm upon the chéek of the 
dead. The ingrate whom she had warmed into life, had deserted 
her for a younger and fairer woman ; and the blow had killed her 
as surely as though a knife had been plunged into her bosom. In 
1740, De Biron’s greatness toppled down in a single day by the 
death of her whose heart he had so deeply stung. The last hours 
of Ann of Russia were embittered by his ingratitude; and even 
he, cruel and heartless as he was, was startled into something like 
feeling when the death of the empress was officially announced ; 
which was the first intimation he received that all was not well. 

Later in the weck he received tidings that wounded him still 
more nearly—that of his deprivation of Courland and banishment 
to Siberia, from the hands of the Grand Duchess Ann, mother of 
the young emperor. If anything could have aggravated this ter- 
rible sentence, it was the fact that the Counts Nester and Azof 
were the bearers of the missives of the grand duchess. Having 
delivered and executed his mission, in conjunction with Count 
Azof, Michael Nester proceeded to his sister’s apartments, which 
he unexpectedly entered. 

Elizabeth was but the shadow of her whom he had not seen for 
the last three years. Her face was pale as the snow-wreaths of 
her own native Russia; her figure, tall, thin and shadowy; her 
eyes with a melancholy light in their blue depths that touched 
Michael to the heart. All his resentment fled from him at the 
sight of that drooping figure, and that impenetrable sadness of 
countenance ; and the strong and stern man clasped her in his 
arms, and wept over her as one would over a sick or dying child. 


It was long ere he could relate to her the events that had oc- 
curred ; the death of the empress and the consequent banishment 
of her husband. She loved him still, hardened and almost cruel 
as he had sometimes been; and ‘her patient and forgiving heart 
buried everything now in oblivion, except the rare moments in 
which he had seemed to justify her youthfal preference of him. 

“And you tell me that my Ernest is proseribed, banished? Now 
Heaven forgive you, Michael, for practising upon my feeble mind 
with these falsehoods !”” 

“Elizabeth, none but my sister should make that charge with 
impunity! Listen: I bring despatches from the reigning sove- 
reign, with orders to arrest Ernest John de Biron, duke of Cour- 
land. Will that convince you? His sentence—why that is a 
truly just one; and but for your sake, who seem to look upon it 
as an evil, despite the tale which that pale face betrays, I should 
thank God that it was passed upon the deep-dyed, double knave 
that I truly believe him to be!” 

Elizabeth had fainted ; and in this way she was borne away by 
her unrelenting brother. As Azof looked upon her sweet, pallid 
face as they bore her into the carriage, and then cast a look upon oe 
De Biron as he shook his manacled hands in impotent fury at the f 
guards who surrounded him, he thought it would be far happier 
for her never to awake from that insensibility again. 

“And whither do you propose to take her?’ he asked of Michael, 
who stood panting like a young lion from the excess of his emotion. 

“ Whither but to her own home, the home of her childhood, 
from whence none but a villain like John Biron would have dared 
to wrest her 

“And do you think, Michael, that having dared so much for his 
sake—having incurred your displeasure and broken her heart for 
hifa—do you know so little of woman’s nature as not to think she 
would go all the quicker to join his fortunes when the rest of the 
world had left him ?” 

“Do not name it, Paul! She will consent to stay with me—to 
revive my blighted home, now that she sees him as he is.” 

“ Believe it not! Elizabeth is no changeling. Once she loves, 
and it is forever—despite of cruelty or sin, or imposed hardship, 
or the still deeper sorrow of a heart sent forth alone. She will go 
to Siberia, if she walks there !” 

Count Nester sighed mournfully. The motion of the carriage 
revived his sister, and a faint and scarce perceptible flush came 
upon her cheek. Her eyes opened with a strange, sad meaning ; 
and Azof, as he gazed, felt sure that it was the wild, unsettled 
meaning of insanity. Michael saw it not—would not see it, long 
after the beautiful ruin passed before his eyes, conscious of but one 
single idea—Siberia. Morning, noon and evening she harped 
upon that single word, uttered but that single cry, and that was 
uttered seemingly from the depths of a broken heart. 

Nineteen years the duchy of Courland remained without a mas- 
ter. Prince Charles of Saxony was invested with its rights in 
1759. In 1762 the Empress Elizabeth died, and Peter III. as- 
cended the throne of Russia. The Empress Catherine II. suc- 
ceeding her husband, who had already recalled De Biron from his 
exile, demanded his restoration to the duchy, and obliged Prince 
Charles to resign his title which the states by the persuasions of 
the king of Poland, Augustus III., had been induced to bestow on 
him. ‘The empress had been deceived, like others, by the repre- 
sentations of the arch-hypocrite, and he was again allowed to 
occupy the place of a better and nobler man. 

Strange to say, ho made no effort to recover his wife from the 
power of her brother. Whether the news of her insanity induced 
this indifference or not, it is not known. Years afterwards, the 
two friends, Nester and Azof, were still watching with brotherly 
tenderness, the wreck of that noble and ill-fated woman. Neither 
of them ever married ; and long after the poor object of their care 
had sunk into her peaceful grave, they stood side by side, shoulder 
to shoulder, in all the strifes and combats of, life, friends and 
brothers still, for her dear sake. 
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GAMBLING HOUSES. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


I rake it for granted at starting, that yourself, as well as the 
great majority of my readers, are almost if not altogether unac- 
quainted with the arts and mysteries of faro-banks, faro-cards, 
faro-dealers, faro-checks, the “ tiger,” and all other etceteras ap- 
pertaining to that deceitful, alluring and frightfully demoralizing 
game, which I conceive to have been invented for his own especial 
purpose by his highness the adversary. My reason for supposing 
you unfamiliar with the game is because no really honorable, up- 
right, Christian gentleman will allow himself to become initiated 
by actual, practical experience, into its ruinous details. You have 
the reputation of being, and I make no doubt are, a really honor- 
able, upright, Christian gentleman ; therefore you know nothing 
whatever about the thing. I, on the contrary, am thoroughly 
posted in all the minutiw, and consequently cannot be a really 
hon—but this prolonged introduction is becoming somewhat dull 
and stupid; I will therefore proceed at once to my subject. 

We will suppose, if you have no objection, that you and I are 
walking together, “melancholy and gentlemanlike,” through some 
of the principal thoroughfares of a great American city, or a great 
English city, or a small American city, or a small English city, or 
indeed, any kind of a city, in any part of the world. As we move 
along with easy, graceful step, noting men and things, and with 
an inward consciousness that a vast number of pretty ladies are 
casting very sly but very admiring glances at us as we pass, our 
attention is drawn towards a three, four or five-storied brick edi- 
fice, apparently a dwelling-house. There is nothing whatever 
about the building to attract the stranger. It is an imposing 
structure to be sure, but then all the adjoining houses are equally 
imposing. It has a front door, with a bell, like its neighbors, and 
windows and blinds, but the latter are always closed ; if it differs 
at all from other houses on the street, it is only in being more 
quiet and unpretending ; and it is this very quietness that gives it 
interest in our eyes. 

For years we have observed how very solitary and deserted the 
place appeared, and yet we knew it was not deserted, for every 
day a respectable colored servant man has swept and dusted the 
steps, the walk and the blinds, giving everything a neat and tidy 
appearance. At first, it being summer, we supposed the family 
away at some watering-place, leaving the house in charge of the 
servants ; but when winter came round, bringing no change, this 
supposition was discarded, and we pictured to ourselves some 
wealthy misanthrope who hated the world; and feeling conscious 
that we ourselves formed no inconsiderable portion of the world, 
we felt grieved at being so hated. At length, becoming more 
familiar with the town, we became aware of the existence of quite 
a number of precisely similar houses scattered about in the more 
respectable portions of the city, occupied of course by more misan- 
thropes who hated us, and our sorrows increased proportionately. 

It happens, however, some night when we are returning quite late 
from a ball, the theatre, or mayhap a little courting match, that 
upon passing the house in question, we observe several well-dressed 
gentlemen hurriedly mount the steps, ring and enter. Presently 
another and another do the same thing, and upon closer inspection 
it becomes evident that the house is brilliantly illuminated within, 
for although the blinds still remain closed, the light will stream 
out at the crevices here and there. What can be going on? we 
ask, and straightway fall to conjuring up a scene in which a prodi- 
gal son returns, causing the misanthrope to be very happy indeed ; 
so much so that he makes up his mind not to be a misanthrope 
any more, nor to hate us any more, but on the contrary, to kill 
the fatted calf, and to call in his friends and make merry, and we 
go home very happy in that belief. 

Pretty soon it happens that we go a-courting again, for somehow 
wo can’t keep away, and returning home late, we perceive the 
house again lighted up, and more going in, at which we wonder 
very much; and our wonder increases when we observe the same 
thing going on almost every night—for we go to see Mary oftener 
now and pass the house more frequently—until we are lost in aston- 
ishment at the number of prodigal sons who appear to be constant- 
ly coming home to the misanthrope, and think with admiration of 
the droves of fatted calves which he slaughters in consequence. 
From this dream of prodigal sons, reconciliations, fatted calves, 
and family happiness, we are at length awakened by the acciden- 
tal discovery that the price of veal is very much the same as in for- 
mer years, which could hardly happen if our surmises were correct, 
and we are all at sea again in our speculations. 


It is this uncertainty that causes you and I to regard the place 
with so much interest as we pass, and we resolve to inquire ; 
meeting friend Tompkins on the street, we do inquire. ‘“ Tomp- 
kins, my boy,” we say, “who lives at number twenty such and 
such a street?” “Number twenty, number twenty,” he repeats, 
slowly, partially closing one eye and twiddling his whiskers 
thoughtfully, “I’m sure I can’t say; I never noticed.” We re- 
peat the same question to a number of our acquaintances with like 
results. Growing warm in the chase, we propound the query to 
some near neighbor to the mysterious building. He replies, 
“ Really I can’t tell who occupies the house,” but he says it in 
such @ way as to give us an idea which had not occurred to us 
before. 

Happening to see Jack Diamond across the street, who is a 
noted “leg,” we waylay him and repeat the question. He looks 
at us coldly for an instant before replying that he knows nothing 
about any such house. We know he lies, and feeling sure we are 
on the scent, proceed at once to hunt up young T. Spoon, a fel- 


low who strives mightily and pays heavily for the honor of being 
considered “ fast,” “a hard nut,” “a whole team and a dog under 
the wagon.” We find Spoon in a billiard saloon, with a cigar in 
his mouth, a cue in his hand, and chalk on his clothes. ‘ Spoon,” 
we say, “who lives at number twenty such a street?’ “Twenty? 
—why that’s Harry Sullivan’s place.” ‘“ Harry Sullivan®”’ we re- 
peat ; “who’s he ?—what does he do?” nothing much; deals a 
little, I s’pose.”” ‘‘ Deals a little ?”’ we ask, somewhat mystified ; 
“a little what?’ ‘ Why faro, to be sure,” replies Spoon, some- 
what contemptuously turning to resume his game and loose a 
saw-horse to the evil-eyed man with whom he is playing. 


“So that is the mystery of the house,” we say to each other, as 
we quit the saloon ; “‘and not only this house, but all the other 
similar houses we have noticed about town.” And now we con- 
jure up another scene within those walls. We see gorgeous apart- 
ments, with drapery and gold, and pictures and velvet, and rich 
carpets everywhere ; there the most expensive wines flow in pro- 
fusion ; game suppers, rare fruits, and all the delicacies of the 
market are served up by obsequious and attentive servants to all 
who enter the doors, and no one is asked to pay; everything is 
free to the guests of that house. But who are the guests? You 
and I would find it rather difficult to obtain entrance. We must 
be introduced by some well known and reliable “ sporting man,” 
a habitue of the house. We do not choose to take that trouble ; 
therefore let us see if, by putting that and that together, we cannot 
guess pretty shrewdly. 

First and foremost come the professional gamblers of the first 
class ; but that is a matter of course. Who else? Let us see. 
How long ago is it that we read in the New York papers that cer- 
tain mercantile firms of that city employed men constantly to go 
about from one gambling house to another, for the purpose of 
“spotting ” those of their customers—merchants—who risked their 
mongy at such places? How many times each week do we read 
of some southern or western merchant being fleeced to the tune of 
some thousands ?—and how many more lose their money and hold 
their tongues ? 

Who that was at Washington at the beginning of the last ses- 
sion, does not remember the difficulties in which many honorable 
members were placed by the heavy losses they suffered in their 
desperate conflicts with the “tiger,” and what a sight of scandal 
was caused by their efforts to raise the wind previous to the or- 
ganization of the lower house? But it is unnecessary to multiply 
instances. Could you and I know all who patronize that house, 
our eyes would stick out much further than ordinary. These mag- 
nificent establishments, however, are the aristocracy of faro ; where 
there is one of this class, there are hundreds of less pretentious, but 
possibly productive of more baleful results, more absolute misery 
and suffering, because the money to support them comes from 
those less able to lose it. 

While revolving these things in our minds, our wayward and 
wandering boots have taken our feet along and penetrated into 
the very centre of trade—the exchange, where busy merchants 
and traders most do congregate to hustle and cheat and shave one 
another. We are somewhat leg-weary with our tramp and would 
like to rest. Let us turn into this cross street and enter the open 
door of this respectable-looking establishment, the Traders’ Hotel. 
A fine large bar and reading-room, with a savory lunch upon one 
table; plenty of papers upon other tables, and inviting easy-chairs 
everywhere, are free to all respectably dressed persons who choose 
to make use of them. 

We do so choose, and accordingly seat ourselves in a comfort- 
able position. “Alphonso, my boy,” I say to you, after having 
industriously chased round and finally cornered a vagrant quarter 
at the bottom of my trousers pocket. “Alphonso, my boy, will 
you smile?” You do smile sweetly as you reply that you “don’t 
mind a glass of spruce beer, just now, althongh you don’t often 
indulge.” We obtain the mild fuddle, and as we sit sipping and 
smacking our lips, you draw my attention to the fact that a num- 
ber of gentlemen keep going up a certain pair of stairs to the 
right, who do not come down again, and venture thagsuggestion 
that there must something or other up there. 

After mature deliberation I assent to your opinion that, accord- 
ing to the light given us, and as far as mortal and finite natures 
are permitted to compare cause and effect, and to judge of the un- 
seen by the seen, there must indeed be something or other up 
there, else why were the stairs built at all? This point being 
settled, we experiénce a very natural feeling of curiosity to ascer- 
tain what that something or other may be. Having settled for the 
beer—you of course wanted to pay for it, but I wouldn’t let you— 
we follow close at the heels of the next gentleman who goes up. 
At the top of the stairs he enters a door, which, of itself, closes 
noiselessly behind him. We push against the same door, which, 
of itself, closes noiselessly behind us also, and we are in a large, 
square room, carpeted with oil-cloth, and containing two or three 
sofas, a number of chairs, a mirror, and conveniences for washing ; 
several pictures of not much importance, and a square table, at 
which a couple of men are seated, engaged in a quiet game of 
cribbage. 

But the centre of attraction is very properly in the centre of the 
room, or rather, a little to one side of the centre. It consists of a 
long, large table Sovered with black cloth, as with a pall. Upon 
this cloth are pasted a full suit of cards, in two rows, from the ace 
round to the king. Atthe right hand corner of the table is placed 
a large rose-wood box, having upon its lid a number of brass 
stars and other devices, surrounding a handsomely executed tiger, 
also of brass, inlaid. Into this box goes all the money paid for 
“chips,” and you must be a smart fellow indeed if you ever get it 
out from beneath that tiger’s claws. Seated by the side of this box, 
with his arm resting lovingly upon the lid, is a man, whose eyes 
are constantly watching every movement on the board, and who 


never leaves his post for a single second, unless relieved by 
another. This is the “looker-out.” 

By the side of the box, or tiger, is an instrument with a minia- 
ture suit of cards and fifty-two movable wooden beads, called a 
“marker,” which is attended by some temporarily broken game- 
ster, who registers the cards as they are dealt in the progress of 
the game, or deal. Directly in front of the tiger, and under the 
immediate care of the “looker-out,” are stacked several hundred 
ivory checks, chips or counters, about the size of a half dollar; 
these are used instead of money to save trouble. Upon beginning 
to play, you buy as many chips as you choose. This being a small 
game, you will only pay one dollar for the white chips, five dol- 
lars each for the red, and twenty-five for the blue; which is cheap 
enough in all conscience, considering that it is only a small game, 
and you are “dead sure to win,” if you only play the right cards. 

There is but one other instrument necessary to make up the be- 
longings of a complete faro bank ; the dealing-box, which is of silver, 
just the size of a pack, and from which, as its name indicates, the 
cards are dealt, slowly and but two at a time, when there is a 
pause to draw the money won, to pay losses, and to make new 
bets ; which being accomplished, the game proceeds and two more 
cards are shown, and so on until the pack is exhausted. No one 
is allowed to handle the cards except the dealer, nor has any one 
any occasion to do so. No two men make bets against each other, 
but all the patrons of the house, be they few or many, bet against 
the bank. There is no chance for the dealer to cheat; the per- 
centage in favor of the bank is very small ; the game is proverbially 
a fair one ; and yet every one familiar with the game, is well aware 
that, if a hundred men, each with a thousand dollars, were shut 
up in a room to bet against a faro bank, the time would come, 
sooner or later, when not a man of the hundred would have a 
dollar to buy his dinner. The bank in the long run must win. ® 

If I could afford just at this time to purchase six or seven 
reams of paper, I would endeavor to give you some faint idea of 
the twenty or thirty men who surround that table, any one of 
whom is eminently worthy an extensive description—and nothing 
else. We must not leave, however, without a good look at the 
dealer, for in him we behold one of a distinct species of the human 
race. He is no ordinary man; ordinary men cannot deal faro. 
Perhaps in a town of ten thousand inhabitants, there could not be 
found one capable of dealing faro properly. A man must be born 
to it, as other men are born great poets, great fools, and such like ; 
for the genius for dealing faro, like the genius for poetry, is a direct 
gift from—but never mind. 

The dealer before us is a young man of gentlemanly appear- 
ance ; quiet and self-possessed. He is moral and abstemious to a 
degree; never indulging in stimulants or keeping late hours. His 
cold, calm eye never varies in its expression ; his nerves, if he has 
any, are of iron ; he never moves too hurriedly or too slowly; his 
voice under all circumstances is the same, low-toned and deliber- 
ate. He has no heart, no passions, no desires, no mirth ; he sel- 
dom smiles, and never looks annoyed. The ordinary feelings of 
humanity are not his. He is a cold, resolute, brave, heartless and 
solemn scoundrel, whom you cannot choose but admire and dread. 

If, as sometimes happens, a brawl occurs at the table, it produces 
no excitement in him. If some one, maddened by his losses, draws 
his revolver and begins firing at the dealer, there is still no change, 
no hurry. While the bullets are flying about his head, he coolly 
deposits his cards in the box, stoops to pick up his handkerchief, 
and then drawing his own pistol, quietly puts a ball into the right 
shoulder of his assailant, whom he does not wish to kill, for he hae 
nothing against him ; and as the wounded man is borne out, he 
coolly arranges his box, and in the same calm, dispassionate tone, 
says, “Cards are ready, gentlemen ;” and without the slightest 
change in the expression of his cold, metallic eyes, he drums his 
fingers softly upon the table while the bets are being made. 

He is not himself the proprietor of the bank; he only draws a 
fixed salary. He never urges you to play, but is ever ready to 
deal. If you are a poor man with a little money, he would rather 
you stayed away ; not because he has any particle of feeling for 
you, but because the small sum you have to lose scarcely pays for 
his trouble and the room you occupy. He does not tell you so 
however, but will win your last dollar, even though he knows you 
would commit suicide the next hour. 

“ Well, what do you think of it, Alphonso?” I ask, as we leave 
the place. “Ah,” you reply, “the figures upon cards he 
deals are very suggestive. The hearts make me thil—— of broken 
ones; the diamonds, of the money that dealer takes from his vic- 
tims; the clubs, of the weapons he puts into the hand of the des- 
perate wretch ; and the spades, of the sexton’s spade which covers 
the suicide or the felon, made such at his table. Yes, he is appro- 
priately called a dealer. He deals misery, he deals ruin, he deals 
death, he deals many things besides his cards.” 


FOUR BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
four novels, post paid, on the receipt of seventy-five cents. We are resolved 
upon small profits and quick sales; 

E KING’S TALIS ; or, Tae Youne Lion or Mourr Hor. A ro- 
755 of the a orld. The best story the author has ever written. 
THE DANCING STAR: or, SMUGGLER oF THE CHESAPEAKE. A story 
of the sea and our own coast. A brilliant nautical tale yy a favorite author. 

THE PIONEER: on, Tus ADVENTURERS OF THE Borper. A captivating 

| ag vivid American story—true to the life of the backwoods and frontier. 
+++. Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
AgMORER F TYRE: or, Tue Onactz anp ris Prizst. One of the 
“a ay A stories which have gained for him such a reputation. 
lose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
The portrait on this 
is an authentic like- 

ness of one of the most 
celebrated sovereigns of 
England, “good Queen 
Bess,” as her subjects 
termed her, the talented, 
brilliant and masculine 
daughter of the English 
Bluebeard, Henry VIII. 
by the unfortunate Anne 
Boleyn. As we have 
pyblished several por- 
traits of the present 
queen, we have deemed 
it interesting to present, 
by way of contrast, a 
former female sovereign 
of England, in a cos- 
tume the 
effec time 
amd shows the 
of fashion. It also shows 
that if extravagance of 
dress is a besetting sin 
of the age we live in, the 
oe of our ancestors 
ve noright to reproach 
us with it. The attire 
in which the maiden 
— is tricked out as 
© sits in regal state, 
would, if now exhibited 
on the stage, produce 
roars of inextinguisha- 
ble laughter, costly as it 
was. The head gear is 
most extraordinary— a 
tower of feathers, crimp- 
ed curls and jewels. 
The famous Elizbethan 
ruff is also a marked fea- 
ture. The queen, not- 
withstanding her mas- 
culine talent, had many 
feminine foibles, and the 
love of dress was not the 
least prominent of her 
characteristics. Eliza- 
beth when she ascended 
the throne in 1558, was just twenty-five years of age, and had re- 
ceived a brilliant classical education. Her first step was to settle 
the religion of the kingdom on a firm Protestant basis. Her in- 
terference with the affairs of Scotland produced some of the most 
striking events of her reign. Mary, the young queen of Scots, 
was not only the next heir in blood to the English crown, but was 
regarded by the Roman Catholics, who held Elizabeth to be ille- 
itimate, as the true sovereign of England. By the marriage of 
ary with the dauphin of France, and her relation to the Guises, 
Scotland was also drawn into a closer union with France than 
ever. Thus great political causes of enmity were added to the 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


female rivalry which was Elizabeth’s most conspicuous foible. 
But it was Mary’s own misconduct that finally threw her into the 
hands of her rival. Elizabeth’s treatment of Mary will always be 
a blot on her memory, though a majority of her counsellors were 
in favor of Mary’s being executed. Estimating Elizabeth’s con- 
duct from the events of her reign, we cannot refuse her a high 
rank among the rulers of England. She labored successfully for 
her religion, strengthened her government, nobly opposed the vast 

wer of Spain, supported oppressed neighbors, built up a flour- 
ishing commerce, and aggrandized the national character. She 
did more than lend a name to a conspicuous period of history; 


her own presence, judg- 
ment, fortitude, firm- 
ness, vigor, and indus- 
ty, materially contribut 

to the prosperity of 
her administration. She 
was frugal to the bor- 
ders of avarice; but be- 
ing as economical of the 
people’s money as of her 
own, her prudent atten- 
tion to national expen- 
diture contributed ma- 
terially to the public 
Her principal de- 
ects were violence and 
haughtiness of temper, 
impatience of contradic- 
tion, and insatiable fond- 
ness for admiration and 
flattery. It is to be 
remembered, however, 
that capricious as she 
was in her affections and 

tty in her feminine 
Jealousies, she always 
made even her favorites 
feel that she was their 
sovereign, when they 
were disposed to forget 
it. Although fond of 
literature and substan- 
tially learned, she was 
no very liberal patroness 
and made but stinted 
returns for the excess of 
incense lavished on her 


by the poets of her reign. 


ROADSIDE TRAVEL. 
The picture below, of 
humble life, possesses 
considerable _interest, 
and exhibits great ar- 
tistic skill in the group. 
A soldier’s family on 
the way to their distant 
home, have halted by 
the wayside for rest and 
refreshment. The fath- 
er, war-worn and way- 
worn, leans upon his staff, the pipe, the solace of his pilgrimage, 
in his mouth. The mother, with an infant hanging to her back, 
watches her barefooted boy while an older sister offers water to 
his parched lips. The faithful dog looking wistfully on, antici- 
pates his share in the refreshment. ‘The scene and the faces are 
thoroughly English. The hardships of a military life are severely 
felt by the families of soldiers—yet, on the march, the women 
and children frequently set an example by their fortitude and 
endurance, to the men. The English government, we perceive, 
has decided that no women shall be permitted to accompany the 
regiments sent out to India, a necessary but severe measure. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. M.—The ear is too delicate an organ to be tampered with. Consult an ex- 
perienced aurist. 

M. D.—St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, oecupied thirty-seven years in build- 
ing, and cost £1,000.000, ra by a duty on coals. 

Cornet.—Handel, the gees, though born at Halle, in Lower Saxony, is, 
nevertheless, very generally regarded as an Englishman, from the fact of 
his residence during the better part of his lifetime in England, and his 
having dedicated the most glorious triumphs of his genius to the English, 
whilst inhabiting their country. 

Teacnen.—In France and Germany there is little or no corporal punishment; 
and the schools are admirably conducted. 

L. L., Chelsea.—Robert Bloomfield, the author of ‘‘ The Farmer's Boy,” was 
buried in the chancel of Campton Church, Bedfordshire, England. The 
epitaph is as follows:—‘ Here lie the remains of Robert Bloomfield. He 
was born at Honington, in Suffolk, December 3, 1766, and died at Shefford, 

t his wild native wood-notes tell the rest.” 


by a particular policy, and are under a lord warden 

Bouriprr.—Chimneys were general in domestic architecture in Europe. in 1200. 

ConTINENTAL.—The strong fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo, in Spain, was invested 
by the French, June 11, 1810, and it surrendered to them, July 10 follow- 
ing. It remained in their possession until it was gallantly stormed by the 
British, commanded by Lord Wellington, January 19, 1812. Lord Wellin 
ton had made a previous attack upon Ciudad Roderigo (Sept. 25, 1811), 
which ended in his orderly retreat from the position. 

Puri.—The Chinese, like the Chaldeans, represent the world as having ex- 
isted rome hundreds of thousands of years; and their annals and histories 
record events said to have occurred, and name philosophers and heroes said 
to have lived, more than 27,000 years ago. By their calculation of time, 
which must of course differ essentially from ours, they date the commence- 
ment of their empire 41,000 B. C. 

M. M.—Queen Anne’s farthings are but of trifling value. 

H. M.—The final letter is silent in pronouncing the name of Marat—thus, 
Mah-rah. 

Inprx.—The phrase, “ running a muck,” meaning to attack and destroy in- 
discriminately, is a corruption of the Malay term, a-mock. 

bacco was first introduced into England from Virginia, about 
three centuries since. 

8. 8.—Some knowledge of heraldry will certainly aid you in your antiquarian 
investigations. 

H. C.—Morganatic marriages, in which the left hand of the bridegroom is 
offered at the ceremony, are still common in nee 

Maru 8., Medford.—Pins were first used in England in the reign of Henry 
VIII., previously to which ladies used wooden skewers. 


Vocauist.—Do not sing music com for the mere purpose of layin 
compass, execution, = some of voice. 


Sarcent’s Primary STanparp Sreaker.—This is the third 
and last of Mr. Epes Sargent’s series of “Speakers.” It is de. 
signed for the youngest pupils in elocution, and is filled with the 


choicest pieces, many of which are now for the first time published. 
The volume is neatly illustrated by Billings, and is published by 
Charles Desilver, Philadelphia. Mr. Sargent’s school-books are 
having a great sale. 


Inu-Matep.—The French tragic poet, Racine, Mrs. Jameson 
tells us, the kind husband of a cold and bigoted woman, 
who persuaded him that he would be gril/é in the other world for 
writing heathen tragedies in this, and made it her boast that she 
had never read a single line of her husband’s works.” 


SPLINTERS. 


.+-. Fast ships, fast locomotives, fast horses and fast ideas, 
make the present age a rather speedy one. 

.++» It isa remarkable fact, that the bluer Wall Street looks 
in the morning, the brighter the theatres shine at night. 

.+». Young Edwin Booth still maintains the high position 
which the critics accorded, as an actor of first-rate genius. 

.++. The Boston Courier, in speaking of accidents by fire-arms, 
recommends schools for teaching “‘ young ideas how to shoot.”’ 

..-. Mr. George S. Kintzi, of Exeter, Pa., has succeeded in 
making excellent molasses out of Indian corn-stalks. 

+++ The Delaware County Republican tells of a pair of horses 
that work pump-handles with their teeth. 

.... We don’t believe the story that the banks of Buffalo dis- 
count at the suggestion of spiritual mediums. We can’t. 

.... Affairs in Mexico seem to be pretty considerably snarled 
up—but when were they otherwise ? 

.++. A large body of United States troops has been sent against 
the Navajo Indians, who require rough handling. 

.++. The Mormons have been ousting Indians from land grant- 
ed them by the United States. What will they do next? 

.++. The Credit Mobilier, in France, a giant gilded bubble, 
came very near bursting, lately, it is said. 

-+++ There are now about 80,000 European troops in British 
India—enough to conquer the natives, we should think. 

-++» We have hada fine autumn thus far, to compensate for 
the backwardness of last spring and summer. 

+++» Spain will come to terms with Mexico, for fear of an 
American invasion of the “loyal” island of Cuba. 

++» Col. Goldsby, owner of the famous racer, Brown Dick, 
lately refused an offer of $12,000 for him. 

.-++ In avery short space of time, $18,000 were collected in 
New York and Norfolk, for the “ Central America” sufferers. 

--.. Theagricultural shows are all well attended. The golden 
pumpkins give goodly promise for Thanksgiving. 

+++» Up to August 15th, of the present year, 94,982,000 cigars 
were exported from Havana to Europe and the United States. 

+++. Miss Juliana May, the American prima donna, has been 
quite successful. She is a charming singer. 

-++» Liverpool, England, a monster city, nearly as large as 
New York, is said to have no daily newspaper. 

++. Cornelius S. Bogardus, for a long time deputy collector 
and also naval officer at New York, died quite lately. 

++. At the grand firemen’s myster at Hartford, Ct., there 
were no fewer than forty bands of music. 


THE BRITISH IN INDIA. 

The great event in the eastern hemisphere which is engaging 
universal attention on both sides of the Atlantic, among all civi- 
lized people, is the struggle now going on in India between the 
British and -their revolted Sepoy troops. The mutiny has now 
assumed the magnitude of a revolution, and nothing short of the 
re-conquest of India is the task that now lies before England. 
That the task will be triumphantly accomplished by them we 
cannot doubt, for the revolution is a military and not a popular 
one, and in the strife of the battle the British troops can give their 
enemies odds and yet be sure of victory. Before Delhi, the Brit- 
ish more than once attacked the Sepoys when they out-numbered 
them, ten to one, and beat them handsomely. It may cost a vast 
expenditure of blood and treasure, but the stern work will be done. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with the British in this strife, 
because, taking a broad view of the question, it is evident that the 
interests of humanity will be better subserved by the triumph of 
the British arms than by that of their antagonists. For it is not 
a strife between foreign conquerors with an enlightened people 
capable of self-government, but a strife between the representa- 
tives of an enlightened nation and a section of one which has 
shown itself incapable of self-government. There may be a sort 
of poetical justice in the present sufferings and checks of the 
British, for the conquest of India was marked by many sanguinary 
scenes, but that it is better for the world that India should be in 
the hands of its Anglo-Saxon victors is easily demonstrated. 

Capricious cruelty marked the sway of the native princes so 
long as it endured. Their subjects held their lives and fortunes 
at the will of their sovereign, and a man could not count on the 
enjoyment of his own earnings or his own life. The English have 
established courts of justice, open to native as well as European ; 
schools and colleges ; bridges and roads, common and rail; have 
purged the highways and byways of robbers; have suppressed 
human sacrifices to idols, and the barbarous suttee, or burning of 
widows on the funeral piles of their husbands; and, in a word, 
conferred many blessings on the natives of which they never 
dreamed before. In the barely possible event of a triumph of the 
revolted Sepoys, all these things would be swept away, and the 
unhappy coantry would be thrown back, first into a period of 
anarchy, and then into the despotism of great and little princes, 
with conflicting interests, and only one rule of action, that of ex- 
tortion and oppression. The history of the rule of the native 
princes of India is a history full of revolting and terrible scenes 
from the beginning to the end—every page crowded with atrocities. 
Death, and tortures worse than death, were visited mercilessly on 
all who dared resist injustice, or conceal hard-earned money 
when the extravagance of a despot demanded its surrender. The 
atrocities which the mutineers have perpetrated on the wives and 
families of the British officers, are but a specimen of the atrocities 
that native rulers have from time immemorial inflicted on their 
countrymen when at war with them, or on their own subjects when 
displeased with them. It is better that the English sway, severe 
as it is, should be re-established. 


THE FINDING OF MOSES. 

The large and costly engraving which occupies pages 264 and 
265 of this number, was executed expressly for us, and is in the 
same style asthe Scriptural design published in a former issue. 
The drawing was made for us by Champney, after a fine photo- 
graph by Messrs. Whipple & Black, taken from a magnificent 
engraving kindly loaned us by N. D. Cgtton, 272 Washington 
Street, where the original may be seen. It illustrates that passage 
in Exodus which narrates the rescue of the future law-giver of the 
Hebrews by the daughter of the Egyptian monarch. Going to 
bathe on the Nile, she finds the infant in the basket of bulrushes, 
and the picture represents the moment when the infant, lifted up 
by one of the attendant maidens, stretches out its little arms to its 
beautiful protectress. A fertile imagination has enabled the artist 
to re-create this striking scene. We have the gorgeous and grace- 
ful dresses of the East, the lovely forms of women, among whom 
the monarch’s daughter is distinguished by her exceeding grace 
and loveliness ; the broad and brimming river, the camel with his 
fair driver, the waving palm-trees, and every accessory appropriate 
to the central group, the whole forming a striking and brilliant 
tableau. After the process of production we have noticed above, 
it need hardly be added that such an engraving is a costly affair, 
and yet we present more than one such picture in the course ot 
each volume. 


Wirnovurt Cxarcr.—We will cheerfully forward a copy of 
that favorite family journal, The Flag of our Union, to any one 
who will send us a line desiring it. It is full to overflowing of 
tales, sketches, wit, humor and romance, all original. Its far- 
famed novelettes are finely illustrated, and its columns are 
crowded with choice and valuable reading. 


» 


Jewish Synacocurs.—The Jews in Baltimore and in New- 
ark have recently erected in their respective cities, costly edifices 
for public worship, known as “synagogues,” where their devotions 
are to be carried on in the vernacular of the nation. 


+ 


Evceni£.—It is said that the French empress makes a point 
of having a new bonnet manufactured for her for each day in the 
year. Rather Frenchy. 


Lanpv.—People need not go west for cheap or good farming 
land—there are millions of acres, fertile and cheap, to be had in 
New England. 


Epwin Forrest.—This distinguished tragedian is soon to 
appear at the Boston Theatre. 


AUTUMNAL SCENERY. 

If we in New England are denied the enjoyment of that genial 
season which inspires poets and lovers of Nature in more fortu- 
nate climates—spring—we are not without compensation, for the 
passage from summer to winter through the gorgeous Oriental 
gateway of autumn is so glorious ‘and delicious tnat it may well 
atone for the tender vernal beauties that are denied by our cold 
and weéping skies. But one drawback there is to the triumphal 
march of the season—the inevitable line-storm. That passed, we 
glide into an Indian Summer, a fairy land of true delight. Our 
nights are cool, are even cold, and fires and blankets are not un- 
acceptable in sitting-room and chamber; but from the rising of 
the sun even unto the going down of the same, we have glorious, 
peerless weather. The skies are of a more than Italian blue, 
dazzling, deep, pure and translucent; it is a luxury merely to 
breathe. The feeble invalid respires with pleasure—robuster lungs 
with rapture. Would we ride or walk—the weather is fit for 
either exercise—and at this season “the sight of a spur is enough 
to prevent a man from committing suicide.” 

In our beautiful city we are not denied the charm of this lovely 
season, we are not denied the enjoyment of its peculiar pleasure 
and its'animating spectacles. The broad expanse of the Com- 
mon becomes a feast for the eye. In our daily walks in the cathe- 
dral aisles of the trees—walks barred by no churlish proscription, 
but free to all, the property of all, we may watch the changeful 
glories wrought by the magic hand of nature in the foliage. We 
behold the luxuriant green of summer varying to a brown tint, 
and mark the transmutation of the leaves by a strange and subtle 
alchemy. into the dazzling dyes of ruby, sapphire, topaz, gold, 
mingled with a lingering emerald on the hardier and more defiant 
trees. Nor are these hues vivid and transitory, like pyrotechnic 
fires—it is only by slow degrees that they fade away in a general 
brown ; only by slow degrees that the limbs are rent of their sum- 
mer garniture, and the huge trunks left bare, like giants stripped 
for battle. What magnificent phenomena meet our eyes in every 
step of the triumphal march of the seasons! How far above the 
dear-bought pleasures of the world are those enjoyments which are 
presented without money and without price to all who have eyes 
to see and hearts to feel! The glories of nature are exhaustless ; 
for every hour she has a charm, for every variety of taste some- 
thing pleasing and delightful. 


CrrstaL Pataces.—The English Crystal Palace is one of the 
most splendid establishments of the day ; but financially, it has 
been a sad failure. The shares, which cost £5, are offered at 
£1 5s. without buyers. The failure of the New York exhibition 
was not really greater than those in other countries. But the for- 
eign ones were generally under the patronage of the government, 
and the deficiency was paid out of the treasury. 


+ > 


Lost 1x THE Desert.—Letters from Syria report the total de- 
struction in the desert of a caravan. The latter, consisting of 500 
persons and 1000 camels, laden with merchandise, started from 
Damascus on the 29th of June, and by some mismanagement 
lost its way. The entire caravan perished, with the exception of 


some 20 persons, who were rescued from certain death in the sand 
by wandering Arabs. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Robbins, Col. Peter Dunbar to Mrs. EB. A. Brown, 
of Dorchester; by Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. 0. Robinson Johnson to Miss Ellen L. 
Albree; by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Ora Holman to Miss Harriet L. Gilman; by 
Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Charles H. Hawkes to Miss Mary Ann Durant; by 
Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. 8 l Harrington to Miss Lucy A. Bennett; by Rev. 
Mr. Wi , Mr. Al der Lane to Miss M. Lizzie Hill; by Rev. Dr. Vin- 
ton, Mr. B. M. J. Black to Miss Catherine M. Martin; by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. 
Joseph W. Plummer to Miss Sarah Jane Bagley.—At Charlestown, by Rev. 
Dr. Galdicott, Mr. Ichabod N. Fernald, of Boston, to Miss Abbie T. Howe.— 
At Dedham, by Rev. Dr. Lamson, Mr. Nathaniel C. Poor, of Boston, to Miss 
Esther Hewins.—At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Pierce, Mr. Alpheus Dennis to 
Miss Mary V. Sargent.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Dr. Dimmick, Mr. Aneil 
Davis to Miss Lizzie Ham.—At Haverhill, by Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Joseph F. 
French to Miss Althea R. Twichell, of Bethel, Me.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. 
Cushman, Mr. Franklin N. Langley, of Shasta, Cal., to Miss Althea R. Brett. 
—At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Brigham, Mr. Albert ¥. Converse to Miss ¥liza- 
beth P. Caswell.—At Fitchburg. by Rev. Mr. Bullard. Mr. Charles H. Merrill, 
of Plymouth, N. H., to Miss Lizzie M. Farwell.—At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. 
Whitney, Mr. Henry D. Hathaway to Miss Susan Moore. a 


DEATHS. 


LALA ~ 


In this city, Mr William Jordan, 73; Mrs. Sarah T. Morse, 57; Mr. William 
D. Nichols, 23; Mr. John Connors, 85; Mr. Francis J. Nourse, 17; Mrs. Emi y 
K. Goodrich. 55; Miss Clarintha M. Wilkinson, 48; Mr. Patrick McElroy, 73; 
Mr. Simeon G. Zruerton, 68; Mr. Nahum Allen, 25; Mrs. Eleanor Frothing- 
ham. 78.—At Roxbury, Miss Elizabeth Leathead, 46.—At Charlestown, Mrs. 
Agnes Muirhead, 84.—At Dorchester, Mrs. Martha D. Bent, 38.—At Cam- 
bridge, Mrs. Elizabeth Watson, 81.—At East Cambridge, Mr. Thomas Lillie, 
85.—At Lexington, Mrs. Susan B. Smith, 48.—At Newton Corner, Mrs. J. P. 
B. Peabody, 67.—At West Newton, Mr. Samuel Maynard. 55.—At East Wey- 
mouth, Mr. Jacob Bates, 68.—At Rast Medway, Mrs. Clarissa Underwood, 60. 
—At Lynn, Mr. Marshall Brown, 63.—At Marlboro’, Mrs. Martha Baker, 71. 
—At Georgetown, Mrs. Mary E. Dresser, 30.—At Newburyport, Mrs. Sarah S. 
Nudd, 87.—At Northbridge, Mrs. Rachel T. Albee, 88.—At Worcester, Miss 
Marsylvia L. Rice, 23.—At Springfield, Mrs. Lois Freeman, 77.—At Petersham. 
Mr. Jabez E. Whipple, 78.—At New Bedford, Mr. Caleb Freelove, 44.—At Fall 
River, Mr. Oliver 8. Hawes, 66.—At Greenfield, Hon. H. G. Newcomb, 71.-- 
At Northfield. Miss Charlotte A. Simonds, 23.—At North Fairhaven, Mr. Jo- 
seph Keev, 69.—At Nantucket, Mrs. Mary Stubbs, 72.—At Little Compton. 
R. 1., Mr. William Howland, 82.—At Portland, Me., Mrs. Mary Knight, 83.— 
At Geneva, Ill., Mr. Bradley Walker, of Boston, 35. 
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R. M. C., Lowell.— Sybil is pronounced sib-bil; tapis is pronounced tah-pee, 
and melee, may-lay—not mealry. 
J. M. F., Roxbury.—The English Cinque Ports, as their names indicate, were ¥ 
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Che Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
WISTFUL AND WISHING. 


BY CLARA RICHTER. 


A glorious arch of triumph is builded for my love, 

With smiling villas around it, and golden skies above ; 

All the long day underneath it I wishful sit and wait, 

Or gaze on the blue, misty hills beyond which lies my fate. 


The whispering winds come up the bay, and brush against my cheek : 

I wonder have they pressed his brow, or heard his red lips speak ; 

The cloud-wreaths melt into the depths, the birds sing through the blue: 
Wistful I’m wishing he will come—the tender and the true. 


The sculptured lilies in the vales have paled day by day, 

The sweet June roses ‘mong the leaves have blushed their lives away ; 
The,daisies in the dell, sweet nuns, have closed their eyes in prayer, 
And now the barberry’s blood-red bells float out upon the air. 


The crimson-hearted dalflias bow their heads beneath the sun, 

The royal phlox flowers down the path whisper, “ their souls are one!” 
Say, will we, when upon the hills the purpling grapes are ripe, 

Taste the honey of affection, and drink the wine of life? 


Sir Ronald, thou of noble frame, shalt come to claim his queen, 
Who waiteth as the tranced girl her fairy prince, I-ween; 

He shall place the crown upon her, brushiug back her wavy hair, 
And say, like Solomon of old, “‘ Behold, my love is fair!” 


And when the barley-sheaves are bound beneath the autumn moon, 
My love and I away will go—and ah, it will be soon: 

To Avelion, that fair island vale, dina sea, 

Where underneath the Syrian heaven no clouds nor storms may be. 


THE BELLS. 

Out of the little belfry near, 

ll with accents loud and clear, 
Poured its pious peal abroad, 
To turn the thoughts of men to God. 
Far and wide through the valley round 
Sailed the silver wings of sound: 
Like a flock of doves rung out, 
Wheeling joyfully about, 
Flashing from their pinions bright 
A sense of quiet and delight.—T. B. Reap. 


THE SHADES. 
Alas! the idle tale of man is found 
Depicted in the dial’s moral round; 
With hope reflection blinds his sacred rays 
To gild the total tablet of his days; . 
Yet still the sport of some malignant power, 
He knows but from its shade the present hour.—WorpsworTa. 


Evitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Since our last issue we have noticed two or three cases of persons run over 
by trains while walking on railroad tracks. Pedestrians ought to avoid a rail- 
road track as they would a pestilence, for as one of our contemporaries justly 
remarks, “the approach of a train has a bewildering effect upon persons, 
men as well as women, who have not unusual self-possession. Upon some 
individuals it exerts even a fearful fascination; and many instances are upon 
record, in which men have seen a train rushing directly down upon them, 
without being able to stir hand or foot to save themselves; while the bewil- 
derment which causes the startled pedestrian to run directly into danger, is 
known tobe very common.” .....Rathera ourious thing happened a few years 
since at Bologna. It was announced that a solar eclipse would take place one 
day at two o'clock. The people flocked to see it; and, impatient at its delay, 
called on it to begin, as if it were an actor who kept them waiting. At last it 
commenced; but as the cloudy weather prevented its producing any great 
effect, they set up the most violent Aissings, angry that the spectacle fell so 
far short of their expectations. ..... An old tradition assigns to the diamond 
the property of forewarning its wearer of the giver’s treachery. Ferdinand, 
prince of Portugal, in one of Calderon’s tragedies, says, the diamond, which 
resists the blow of steel, resolves itself to dust, that it may inform its master 
if treason threatens him......A Frenchman, who commanded the Castle of 
8t. Angelo at Rome, when the Neapolitans besieged it, on being summoned 
to surrender, replied, ‘‘ that he would do so when the bronze angel sheathed 
his sword.”...... Read that fine apostrophe to the ocean in Childe Harold, 
commencing ‘‘ Roll on, thou dark and deep blue ocean, roll!” and compare it 
with the following passage from Madame de Stael’s “Corinne,” published 
previously :— The soul delights to recall its purest of emotions, religion, 
while gazing on that superb spectacle. the sea, on which man never left its 
trace. He may plough the earth, and cut his way through mountains, or 
contract rivers into canals, for the transport of his merchandise; but if his 
fleets for the moment furrow the ocean, its waves as instantly efface this 
slight mark of servitude, and it again appears as it was on the first day of its 
creation.”......An Italian postilion, beholding his horse expire, prayed for 
him, crying, “St. Anthony, have pity on his soul!” If all drivers believed 
horses had souls, no great harm would come of it......If you wish to know 
why the New Yorkers call our city a village, pass one night in Boston, and 
the next in Gotham. Long after midnight, when all is quiet as the grave 
here, there the carriages and cars are rolling and rattling, the billiard-balis 
are clicking, and the restaurants are blazing with light and gay with crowded 
ccnvives. The preference for either city must be decided by the prepond 
ance of quiet or gayety in a man’s disposition. .....There is a man in Weston 
80 extremely cautious, that he not only bolts all his doors at night, but bolts 
his meals. .....Ristori, the great Italian actress, was in London, lately, get- 
ting the nice little sum of $5000 a week. At that rate, she can soon pay for 
the hotel she has purchased on the Boulevard des Italiens, alongside of the 
Old Cafe de Paris—price, $80,000... .. -An Irish counsel being questioned by 
a judge, to know for whom he was concerned, replied, “I am concerned, my 
lord, for the plaintiff; but I am employed by the defendant.”......We are 
not sure that men are likely to rise high, simply because they are of high 
origin. The lark, whose nest is on the ground, soars as near to heaven as 
the eagle,and makes much more glorious music. .....A Paris letter-writer 
says :—“ Skirts are as ample as ever, and I see no chance yet of any diminu- 
tion of their volume. Louis XVI. was obliged to issue a decree against the 
towering head-dresses worn by the ladies of his time. Will the Emperor Na- 
poleon be obliged to prohibit the use of hoops and steel cages?”......We miss 
from our daily walks a form as familiar to Boston as the Old State House it- 
self. Major George Bass is dead—a gentleman of the old school, who pre- 
served his good looks, his politeness, and his memory to the age of seventy- 
eight. He was the most perfect specimen of the flaneur we ever saw—content 
to be a quiet looker-on amidst the movement of the world around him......In 
the extensive lake of water in the park at Wynyard, the seat of the Mar- 


chioness of Londonderry, there are some very large pike, supposed to weigh 
fifty or sixty pounds each. Not long since a large retriever dog was sent into 
the lake, and when at a distance from the shore, he was attacked by one of 
these fresh-water sharks, which pulled him under water several times, and 
tumbled him over and over on his back, to the astonishment of the keeper. 
A brood of cygnets have been devoured by them, and they make no bones of 
a duck, many of which have shared the fate of the cygnets......The St. Paul 
Advertiser estimates the grain crop of Mi ta the p t year as follows: 
wheat, 1,800,000 bushels; corn, 1,500,000 bushels; oats, 1,700,000 bushels. 
In addition to this, it puts the yield of potatoes at 800,000 bushels, and other 
products of the farm in proportion—‘‘an aggregate,” says the Advertiser, 
“ nearly sufficient to feed the large annual increase of population, which has 
heretofore made us dependent on the neighboring States to supply the 
deficit.”......The sinking of artesian wells in Algeria, and especially in the 
Sahara, is taking place on rather an extensive scale. The occupation of boring 
only occupies a few days, owing to water being found at a depth of from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred feet. It's a great bore to be without water 
in the desert, but it seems it’s not much of a bore to get it......“* Art,” says 
the Boston Transcript, in the course of a very readable article, ‘‘is the radi- 
ant offspring of humanity, embracing man and nature in their happiest rela- 
tion and moments. Its normal influence is to bless and ameliorate all who 
contemplate it, and who let its refluent waves play lambent over their at- 
tuned sensibilities.”......At San Francisco, the chief of police has decided 
that every Chinese who is sentenced to labor in the chain-gang shall have his 
queue cut off. Consternation has invaded the Celestials,and perhaps the 
dread of this punishment may be efficacious in inducing the ill-disposed to 
respect the law. It will teach them to keep the Ps (peace) and mind their 
Qs......Mr. Gallairdet, formerly editor of the Courrier des Etats Unis, New 
York, says of us :—‘‘ The spirit of rash speculation which reigns in the United 
States, springs from the temperament of the inhabitants, and the success 
which has for a long time crowned their most audacious attempts. These 
two motives, one of which adds impetus to the other, have imparted to the 
American thing of the ch ter of the gamester.”” There is some truth 
in that...,..The ancient maxim, “ Life is short, art is long,” seems to have 
been replaced by the fellowing, “ Life is short, let us execute rapid works.” 
Faith in the virtue of study, submission to discipline, have been shaken, and 
spontaneity, the first gush of inspiration and the fire of the pencil, have been 
proclaimed as the true signs of genius. Hence we look in vain for such pro- 
ductions as those which rendered the old masters immortal. .....Qur friend 
Bronx, in one of his elaborate essays, asserted that the lameness of certain 
persons did not arise from the fact than one leg was shorter than the other, 
but, on the contrary, that one leg was longer than the other—whence he ar- 
gued that the remedy should be, not to lengthen the short limb artificially, 
but to shorten that which was too long. Bronx was an undoubted genius, 
but he died “‘ unwept, unhonored and unsung.”’......At the celebrated in- 
terview between Napoleon and Metternich at Dresden, the former forgot the 
diplomatist in the soldier. “I,” he exclaimed, “am a soldier; I require 
honor and glory; I cannot re-appear belittled in the midst of my people; I 
must continue great, glorious and admired!” When Metternich pointed out 
that at this game, Europe, France herself, would be exhausted and drained of 
her best blood, the emperor went so far as to rejoin—‘ You are not a military 
man; you have not, like me, the soul of a soldier; you have not learned to 
despise the lives of others, when necessary. What are two hundred thousand 
men to me?”—* Sire,” replied Metternich, who was deeply moved, “let us 
open doors and windows—let all Europe hear you, and the cause I have de- 
fended against you will lose nothing by the publicity.”......Eugene Sue 
sometimes wore six pairs of new gloves in the course of a day, and always 
wrote in white or straw-colored kids. In his novels he handled aristocrats 
and dandies “‘ without gloves.’’ Consistency isa jewel......A Parisian paper 
speaks very highly of the appearance at a private concert of two of our musi- 
cal celebrities, dear respectively to Boston and New York, Madame de Wil- 
horst and Miss Hensler. ‘‘ These two ladies,” it says, ‘‘ born in America, 
would do honor to Italy. Miss Hensler and the tenor Balestra opened the 
march by the duo from Roberto Devereux ; then Madame de Wilhorst contin- 
ued the charm by singing an air from the Puritani. America gained her 
cause, and the audience saluted with acclamation the advent of the two great 
singers.”’......The Worcester Spy learns that the estate of the late ex-Gover- 
nor Sprague, of Rhode Island, amounts to over six millions of dollars—a 
most remarkable fortune to be accumulated by a single family in one genera- 
tion......We wonder in what school the following scene occurred :—*‘ Class 
in the middle geography, stand up. What is a pyramid?”—* A pile of men 
in a circus, one on top of t’other.”—“ Where is Egypt?”—‘ Where it allers 
was.”—* Where is that, youyyoung vagabond, you?”—* Dunno, sir.”—“ Go 
down to the foot.”......A Paris letter says, that Rev. Frederick Monod, of 
the French Evangelical Church at Paris, editor of the Protestant paper called 
* Archives of Christianity in the Nineteenth Century,” will visit the United 
States the coming autumn, with the view of spending the winter here, to 
solicit contributions for building a church in the new Boulevard de Sebasto- 
pol......How cunning childish expressions often are! A little lad, in cross- 
ing the street ‘toa small “dry goods and grocery store” on the other side, 
was frightened by the violent barking of a large deg near the shop, and had 
not courage to proceed. The owner silenced the dog, and then bade the 
child come on, as there was now no danger. * Ah, but,” said the little fel- 
low, casting a dubious glance at the object of his alarm, ‘the barks is in 
him!”......The man who * held an office,” got tired, and let go for the pur- 
pose of resting himself a short time, when the oflicg got away, and has not 
been heard from since. .....Law is like a sieye—you may see through it, but 
you must be considerebly reduced before you can get through it. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Normne to Say. By Q. Doxsticks, P.B. New York: Rudd & 

Carleton. Illustrated. 

This satirical poem, we are told, has “‘ Nothing to Do” with “‘ Nothing to 
Wear,” and has stamina enough to stand upon its own merits. It abounds 
in clever, downright hits at fashionable society, and shows a thorough ac- 
quaintance with certain phases of New York life. The illustrations are very 
clever. For sale by Mayhew & Baker, 208 Washington Street. 


Nsw Mustc.—We have received from Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington 
Street, ““The Firemens’ Schottische.” for the piano, “‘ Le Diable a Quatre,” 
for the guitar, ‘‘ The Voice of the Pine,” “‘ The Wish,” songs, and the “ Utah 
March.” Also, “ Brother, speak in Whispers Light,” a song, by Captain Pat- 
ten, “ Beautiful Star,” ~The Campbells are Comin’,” “ College Hornpipe.” 
and “ Fall Miver Quick Step,” for the piano, and “‘ The Brightest Eyes ” (Ger- 
man and English words), by Heinrich Heine. 


Manet Vaucuan. By the Author of the “Lamplighter.” Boston: John P. 

Jewett & Co. lvol., 12mo. pp. 508. 

The success of the “‘ Lamplighter ”—brilliant and startling as it was—was a 
legitimate one ; but it might easily have tempted an author infirm of purpose, 
to follow it immediately by a second work. Miss Cummings, however, has 
waited patiently, and given thought and care to the production before us. 
We can assure the many thousand admirers of the “ Lamplighter,” that 
‘* Mabel Vaughan ” exhibits a decided improvement, and that their warmest 
anticipations will be fully realized in its perusal. 


Souvenms or Travet. By Madame Octavia Watton Ls Vert. New York 

and Mobile: 8. H. Goetzel & Co. 2 vols.,12mo. 1857. 

One of the most agreeable books of European travels we ever read. Mad- 
ame Le Vert went abroad with a reputation as a high-toned, accomplished 
and beautiful Southern lady, which opened to her the penetralia of the 
highest society, social, literary and artistic. Forming the acquaintance of 
the most distinguished persons of the age, of both sexes, she enjoyed opportu- 
nities for information and observation few travellers are able to command. 
A charming book is the fruit of her tour—descriptions of scenery and of per- 
sons are happily blended, and couched in astyle fluent and graceful. It can- 
not but command an immense circulation. For sale by Tickuor, Fields & Co. 


Choice Miscellany. 


A FRENCH MAD-HOUSE. 

Charenton is the model mad-house of France. If science can 
bring the wandering queen-bee, reason, home, they will bring it 
home there. It is, therefore, one of the attractions of the capital ; 
foreign physicians visit it for the sake of information, and the idle 
see it to gratify a natural curiosity about the most horrible ill that 
flesh is heir to. Strange are the histories told of the inmates of 
Charenton! Weird are the mysteries revealed’ by those uncon- 
scious tongues, and by those fevered memories—tales of reverse 
of fortune and disappointed love, blasted hopes and wounded 
pride, miscarried schemes and barren labors, remorse, terror and 
intemperance of all the appetites. Ah, if you would learn the les- 
son—envy not!—go to Charenton, and the drivellers will tell you 
in their frenzy how the merchant and the poet, the millionaire 
and the poor, the peeress and the grisette, the artist and the 
writer, have all of them their secret sorrow—their hideous skele- 
ton to be visited at certain revolutions—and that the true philoso- 
phy of life is to envy nobody, covet nothing, and pray Heaven 
“to temper the wind to the shorn lamb ;” for this life of ours is 
visited with terrible winds bowing these to the ground and shiver- 
ing those forever! Theylast comer at Charenton is Madame de 
C——, who was two winters ago the belle of Paris. She was 
equally celebrated for her ease, sprightliness and beauty. One 
night, feeling slightly unwell, she took by mistake one phial for 
another in her medicine chest, and cliawel a poison. It was 
believed for a long time that she must surely die; the prompt and 
skilful action vanquished the poison, but at the expense of the 
face, which was terribly ravaged. When the victim was in some 
measure restored to life, her first care was to ask for a looking- 
glass. Her request was imprudently granted. She saw the 
dreadful truth at a glance—her beauty was destroyed, her eyes 
were bloodshot, her cheeks swollen, her mouth twisted, and crow’s 
feet and wrinkles furrowed her brow and; eyes. She gazed with 
haggard eyes on the wreck for some time in silence—she gave a 
heart-rending shrick—she was a lunatic for life! The faculty 
have restored her face to its pristine beauty, but the intellect has 
gone away from her forever.—Correspondence N. O. Picayune. 


A CHINESE LADY IN A PASSION, 

Happening one day to be in a bamboo-forest, I came upon two 
men engaged in cutting down some fine bamboo-trees. Just as I 
came up with them, a farmer’s wife made her appearance from an 
opposite quarter, and was apparently in a state of great excite- 
ment. The men, it appeared, had bought a certain number of 
the trees, which, at the time of the sale, had been duly marked. 
But in cutting, instead of taking those they had bargained for, 
they had just cut down a very fine one which was not for sale. 
The old lady was so excited that she either did not see me, or her 
anger made her disregard the presence of a stranger. She com- 
menced first in low, short sentences to lament the loss of the bam- 
boo; then louder and louder sentence after sentence rolled from 
her tongue, in which she abused without mercy the unfortunate 
men for their conduct. At last she seemed to have worked her- 
self up to a frantic state of excitement; she threw off her head- 
dress, tore her hair, and screamed so loud that she might havo 
been heard for a mile. Her passion reached the climax at last, 
and human nature could stand it no longer. With an unearthly 
yell she tumbled backward on the ground, threw her little feet in 
the air, gave two or three kicks, and all was still. Up to this 
point I had been rather amused than otherwise; but as she lay 
perfectly still and foamed at the mouth, I became alarmed. The 
poor men had been standing all this time hanging their heads, 
and looking as sheepish as possible. I now looked round to see 
what effect this state of things had upon them. They both 
shrugged their shoulders, laughed, and went on with their work. 
I soon afterwards came back to the spot; she was still lying on 
the ground, apparently recovering. 1 raised her, and begged her 
to sit up, which she did with a melancholy shake of the head ; but 
she either could not or would not speak. In a little while after- 
wards I saw her rise up and walk slowly and quietly home.—¥For- 
tune’s “‘ Residence among the Chinese in 1853-6.” 


ST. ISAAC’S CHURCH, ST. PETERSBURGH. 

Partly to avoid the storm we dro¥e up to the memorable St. 
Isaac’s Church, forty years in building, but now drawing towards 
its completion. It is a singular evidence of the resources of Rus- 
sia that, though we say her treasury was drained by the recent 
war, she never wants money to effect her own objects. ‘The enor- 
mous suins expended on this church would nearly build all the 
churches in England. Each pillar is alternately of marble and the 
beautiful malachite of Siberia; the entire, when all its gilding, 
jewelled pictures, and gold and precious stones, are added to ils 
present richness, must be one of the most gorgeous, if not decid- 
edly the most gorgeous, of all sacred places. ‘The soldier who 
had held the gate against us, though we showed him silver till he 
actually got it through a narrow aperture into his hand, particu- 
larly called our attention to the painting of the eastwindow. We 
looked up, and remained gazing in a manner that satisfied him of 
our admiration. It is a painting that can scarcely be forgotten. 
It consists of one figure—that of our Lord after his resurrection— 
which fills the entire amazingly large central space. The colossal 
Christ of Thorwaldsen, at Copenhagen, though so large, is mild 
as well as majestic; but in this colossal painting the attribute of 
mildness is utterly absent. When I first beheld it, the same idea 
flashed to my mind which is presented whenever I reflect upon it 
Tzar the Avenger !’’—Russia after the War. 


WHEN IS A MAN RICH ENOUGH? 

The love of money increases with its accumulation, and the 
most wealthy men are rarely the most contented. ‘There is much 
truth in the following view of the matter, which we find in an ex- 
change :—When a Jad, an old gentleman took the trouble to teach 
me some little knowledge of the world. With this view I remem- 
ber he one day asked mo—“ When is a man rich enough?” I 
replied, “ When he has a thousand pounds.” He said, “ No.”— 
“Two thousand.”—‘ No,”—‘* Ten thousand.”—‘ No.”— A 
hundred thousand,” which I thought would settle the business ; 
but he still continued to say no. I gave it up, and confessed I 
could not tell, but begged that he would inform me. He gravel 
said, “ When he has a little more than he has, and that is never! it 
he acquires one thousand, he wishes to have two thousand, then 
tive, then twenty, then fifty ; from that his riches would amount to 
one hundred thousand, and so on till he had grasped the whole 
world, after which he would look about him, like Alexander, for 
other worlds to possess.” Many a proof have I had of the old 
gentleman’s remarks since he made them to me, and I am happy 
to say, I have discovered the reason. Full enjoyment, full satis- 
faction to the mind of man, caw only be found in possessing God, 
with all his infinite perfectiéns. It is only the Creator, and not 
the creature, that can satisfy. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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Fasity Dons.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


ditorial Melange. 


The bronze statue of Webster is completed, and it has won for 
the artist (Powers) golden opinions from competent judges. The 
statue is designed to adorn State Street. —— When will ladies 
learn that it is neither elegant nor fashionable to trail a quarter or 
half of a yard of costly silk after them in the mud and dirt of our 
streets ? In the Ely Cemetery is erected a gravestone, on which 
is the following inscription :—‘ To the memory of Mr. Richard 
Worster, who died May 11th, 1856; also to the memory of his 
twenty-two sons and five daughters.” ‘These twenty-seven com- 
posed the whole of Mr. Worster’s family, but not one remains. 
The mother of them all still lives, and is in good health, verging 
on “the allotted time.”—— What difference is there between a 
prince and a peasant? No more than between two bricks made 
of the same clay; only one is placed upon a turret, and the other 
at the bottom of a well. —— It is stated that the East India Com- 
pany’s service is better than the queen’s, as there are more chances 
of promotion. They obtain semi-civil promotion if they*are ex- 
pert in arithmetic and learn one of the native languages. Tho 
queen’s troops come home after a service of ten years, but the 
East India Company’s troops are retained for seventeen years, 
but then they get a higher pension. —— A Western gent at the 
St. Nicholas, the other day, having taken possession of his room, 
locked it up to go out into the city, and leaving the key at the bar, 
told the clerk with great simplicity “not to wait dinner for 


_ him.”—— The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon utters the following pointed 


truth :—‘ We have abundance of agencies, we have good mechan- 
ism, but the church now-a-days is very much like a large steam- 
engine, without any fire, without any hot water in the boiler, with- 
out any steam. There is everything but steam, everything but 
life.” Human ingenuity has never concocted so good a drink 
as water. ——“‘ Surgeon ” writes to the Transcript that the legs of 
a horse can be as securely splintered as those of a man, and with 
as good a result. He thinks that it should be generally known 
that the art of surgery is as applicable to the lower animals as to 
man, and that their reparative powers are even better. —— The 
Hutchinson Family, after a short visit to their “High Rock” 
home, start for the West, to attend the State fairs of Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin ; thence to their prairie farms in Minnesota—to return to 
their singing in this city in early winter. —— The Catholic clergy 
on the Rhine are devoting great attention to the erection of clois- 
ters for monks and nuns. There is in that part of Catholic Ger- 
many, as well as in others, a great fancy to re-establish those insti- 
tutions of the middle ages. —— The Duke of Wellington gave 
an entertainment to the late Duke and Duchess of Cambridge. 
For this f@e ho had invited Grisi and Lablache, and other Italian 
singers, to amuse his royal guests, and ordered a separate table to 
be prepared for them. When Grisi arrived, he asked her at what 
hour she liked to dine. She replied, “ O, at your hour and when 
you dine ;” and seeing what sho expected, he was so good-natured 
that he complied. The consequence was, that she chose to fancy 
herself part of the company, and would only now and then get up 
to sing. —— The Isabella grape, so well known to our cultivation, 
was named some forty years ago after Mrs. Isabella Gibbs, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—— There are in France nearly 1050 printing- 
offices. —— Some time ago, John Pounder, a pilot, was walking 
through the streets of Hartlepool smoking his pipe, when a woman 
accidentally came in collision with him, breaking the pipe in his 
mouth, and inflicting a severe wound in the salivary glands. An 
abscess formed, and Pounder died. —— The National Intelligencer 
says of the new white lily, of African origin, that “it has the de- 
lightful peculiarity of a high degree of fragrancy, particularly in 
the morning—the odor being somewhat like vanilla, The bota- 
nists here are puzzled, though very much pleased with it.”—— Vic- 
toria is a spunky little queen. She goes to a Presbyterian church, 
sometimes, when at her castle in Scotland, which some of her sub- 
jects think a bad example for the “head of the established church” 
to set. But she doesn’t mind their mutterings.—— The London 
Builder gives “Two Aspects of London.” One, if we may so 
speak, before it existed !—when its site was a marshy pool. The 
other, as the city now exists :—St. Paul’s standing over a miscel- 
lancous deposit, underlaid by a succession of soils containing 
Saxon remains, Roman-Saxon remains, Roman and British re- 
mains, British remains, and then strata in which no traces of man 
occur. —— It was in 1856 that Mr. Marcy, then Secretary of State, 
proposed to the powers of Europe that private property should be 
respected by belligerent nations on sea, as it had long been on 
land. —— Mortification in a wounded or diseased part may some- 
times be prevented by surrounding it with charcoal. —— Major 
Alexander Cobbe, 87th R. I. F., now serving as a volunteer in the 
camp before Delhi, writes home :— India has to be reconquered. 
There is no denying that we have lost it.” 


Tue Fisueries.—We are gratified to learn that the Massachu- 
setts fisheries have this year proved very successful. This branch 
of commerce gives employment to thousands upon thousands of 
our hardy coast population. 


“ Tus Weex.y charming and novel jour- 
nal is for sale everywhere for four cents per copy. It is beautifully 
illustrated. 


Worrt remempertnc.—The best policy for a young man to 
adopt, is “to be honest.” 


Wapsive Gatherings. 


“Our Opinion” is the name of a daily paper just started in 
Baltimore. 

Wheat seems to be declining in price abroad as well as in this 
country. 

The name of the steam sloop of war to be built at Pensacola, 
will be the Tallahassee. 

From all parts of the country we have the most cheering intel- 
ligence in regard to the grain crop. 

An oven which will cost $40,000, and is to bake 500 barrels of 
flour per day, is being erected in Chicago. 

It is proposed to lay down a line of sub-marine telegraph to 
connect all the important points on the coast of Brazil. 

A hundred and seventy-four prisoners are confined in the Suf- 
folk county jail, only one of which is for debt. 

A father and son, Anthony and Thomas Screw, escaped lately 
from the Wetumpka jail. There are two Screws loose. 

William Golden, a strong, healthy fellow, was arrested at Al- 
bany for begging ; and upon searching his person the police found 
$302 50, mostly in gold. 

Americus, a small town in Georgia, containing about eight 
hundred inhabitants, was nearly all destroyed by fire while the 
people were at church. The loss is $100,000. 

Two years ago Gillespie, Ill., on the Terre Haute and Alton 
road, contained four dwelling-houses and a store. Now it has a 
population of 800, and is a growing and prosperous village. 

Immigration is picking 7. The total number of immigrants 
arrived at the port of New York this year, up to September 2nd, 
is 126,272 against 89,572 to the same date last year. 

Mrs. Treat at Granville, Michigan, after enduring the most 
brutal treatment from a drunken husband, ended her troubles by 
binding her child to her person and leaping into Grand River. 


In an advertisement of the New Orleans School of Medicine, 
published in the Texas State Gazette, we find the following pas- 
sage: “The Faculty can confidently assert that dissecting mate- 
rial is more abundant in New Orleans than elsewhere.” 


The mountainous section of New Jersey is one of the healthiest 

= in the world. In Newton, during eight months, there have 

een thirteen deaths among 1500 population, and in Hacketstown 
only six deaths in 1000 population. 

It appears from the “ Official Illustrated Guide to the Great 
Northern Railway,” that the minister of Bardney, who died in 
1771, directed all his manuscript sermons, about four hundred, to 
be buried along with him. - 


The houses of the Presbyterian missionaries at Lodiana, India, 
were recently burned by the Mohammedan population, who took 
advantage of the disturbed state of affairs there. The loss to the 
mission is 3000 or 4000, rupees. 


The citizens of Gloucester are ames tition to ask Con- 
gress to build a breakwater from “‘ Rocky Neck ” to “'Ten Pound 
Island.” The distance is 620 feet, and at low tide the water is 
but two feet deep, and does not exceed eight feet at high water. 


A southern company for the manufacture of resin oil is about 
being established at Mobile. The vast pine regions of the South 
will thus be put to a more profitable use than heretofore. The oil 
is to be manufactured by a patent process, at a cost of from 15 to 
20 cents per gallon. . 

A watchmaker of Newport has in his shop window a timepiece 
of peculiar construction and recent invention, showing the hour 
not at Greenwich alone, but in all parts of the world. The names 
of places of note are arranged in a circle, according to their 
respective longitudes. 

The Kentucky papers announce the death of Harrod Holeman, 
for many years the publisher of a newspaper in Frankfort, and 
public printer ofthe State, and connected with the most stirring 

litical events of that State in former days. He once fought a 

loody and fatal duel, and was himself a cripple for life from it. 


Mr. J. W. Griffith, the editor of the United States Nautical 
Magazine, made the calculation and scientific drawings embraced 
in Mr. Donald McKay’s model for the proposed sloop-of-war, and 
received therefor $700 in two bills of $100 each, and one bill of 
$500. On the passage to New York, Mr. Griffith had his pocket 
picked of the whole. 


A corporal with six recruits was on his way to New York on 
the ears the other day, when as the train was going under full 
headway, near Poughkeepsie, a recruit leaped off the train. Quick 
as a flash the corporal was after him—and caught him. Strange 
to say, neither of the men was badly injured, and the train hay- 
ing stopped, both resumed their seats. 


A fine marble monument, twenty-six feet in height, is now 
nearly completed, and will be soon placed over the remains of 
Abbott Lawrence, at Mount Auburn. The monument consists 
of a Roman Doric shaft, with a spiral line of leaves, surmounted 
by an antique urn with drapery, standing upon a heavy pedestal. 
It will be one of the finest memorials in Mount Auburn. 


An immense work is nearly concluded at the Imperial Observ- 
atory at Paris; it is the Celestial Atlas, prepared by M. Chaco- 
mac. The plates are almost finished, to within a small number. 
There are to be sixty-five in all. In presenting the new plates to 
the Academie des Sciences, M. Leverrier made some very curious 
observations. A single plate contains the indication of 25,525 
stars of the thirteenth magnitude. 

Consul Keeman, who, it was said, caused the American flag to 
be displayed in the attack of the British upon Canton, denies the 
story. He says the flag was taken into the governor’s palace by 
a seaman belonging to the United States ship Levant, and that 
the only agency Consul Keeman had in the transaction was to 
remove the flag. The matter will no doubt be properly investi- 
gated, and full justice done by the Hong Kong Consul. 


A brake for cars on railways has been invented and success- 
fully tested on rails in France. The brake, or rather series of 
brakes, are made to act directly upon the rails, instead of the 
wheels, as is usual. This contrivance, it is stated, is able to check 
the motion of a train running at the rate of thirty-seven and one- 
third miles per hour, in the distance of three hundred and forty 
feet, without producing a sensible shock to the passengers in the 
train. 

Many of the people in the shore towns of Maine have been 
pursuing a new branch of industry for the last few years—the 
"% Posy usiness.” During a number of the summer months, a 
small fish called the pogy makes into the bays along the shore in 
shoals. They are taken in nets in large quantities, boiled in a 
large kettle fitted up in a furnace at the shore, thence passed into 
a press constructed like a cider press, and the oil extracted from 
them. It is then barreled up and sent to Boston market. Itgen- 
erally brings from $15 to $18 per barrel. During the best of the 
season the business is profitable. 


Foreign Tttems. 


There are thirty thousand piano forte teachers in Paris. 
The harvest in Turkey had proved a highly successsful one. 


An “ Occasional Correspondent” in the Dumfries Courier says : 
“ Sir E. B. Lytton draws £100 per month for his story in Black- 
wood’s Magazine.” 

In Paris, a narrative of Prince Napoleon’s voyage in the North 
Seas is expected shortly to appear. It is said to be written by a 
Polish gentleman. 

Miss Harriet Martineau, in a letter to the London News, refutes 
the story that the father of Miss Bronté was displeased with Mrs. 
Gaskell’s memoir of that lady. : 

The local legislature of the Isle of Man, called the Tynwald, 

has lately made a law which requires that public houses shall ‘be 
closed the whole of the Lord’s Day, except to lodgers and bona 
fide travellers. 
_ Numbers of mutineers seem to leave Delhi, in the hope of sav- 
ing the plunder they have gained ; and numbers of cavalry sol- 
diers have been met on the road from the besieged city to Alley- 
ghur, retiring, no doubt, to their homes with booty. 


The budget of the city of Paris for 1858 amounts to 71,109,652 
francs 15 centimes, or a little more than fourteen million dollars. 
This is a moderate sum for the government of a city like Paris, 
particularly as a good portion of it will be needed for the comple- 
tion of projected and unfinished public improvements. 


Sands of Gold. 


.++. Never scoff at religion—it is not only proof of a wicked 
heart, but of low breeding.—Leighton. 


-+.. Flints may be melted—we see it daily—but an ungrateful 

heart cannot ; no, not by the strongest and noblest flame.—South. 

...+. Speak not ill of an enemy, but rather give him good words, 

- he may use thee better if you chance to fall into his hands.— 
len. 


..+. Restrain thy choler, hearken much, and speak little; for 
the tongue is the instrument of the greatest good, and the greatest 
evil, that is done in the world.—Sir Walter Raleigh. 

.... In making friends, consider well first; and when you are 
fixed, be true, not wavering by reports, nor deserting in affliction, 
for that becomes not the good and the virtuous.—Penn. 

.+.. Much reading, like a too great repletion, stops up, through 
a course of diverse, sometimes contrary opinions, the access of a 
nearer, newer and quicker invention of your own.—Osborne. 

..+. If I were a writer of books, I would compile a register, 
with the comment of the various deaths of men; and it could not 
but be useful, for who should teach men to die, would at the same 
time teach them to live.—Montaiyne. 


.... IT compare the art of spreading rumors to the art of pin- 
making. There is usually some truth which I call wire; as this 
passes from hand to hand, one gives it a polish, another a point; 
others make and put on the head, and at last the pin is completed. 
—John Newton. : 


Soker’s Wudget. 


It is evident that heat travels faster than cold, for, as all will 
admit, anybody can catch cold. 

“Mama, can a door speak?” © “Certainly not, my dear.” 
“Then why did you tell Anne, one morning, to answer the door?” 

The Albany Knickerbocker says that there is a man in Green- 
bush who believes in rotation of crops. One year he raises noth- 
ing, the next year, weeds. 

“What ugly brat is that under the window, Susan?” “ Why, 
that is mine,” replied Mrs. J——. “0, call the dear, beautiful, 
pretty little creature in, and let me kiss her.” 

Speaking of a beautiful brunette belle of an Illinois, city, a 
friend of ours accounts for the brownness of her complexion by 
the fact that she has been so often toasted, 

A lawyer, not over young nor handsome, examining a young 
lady witness in court, determined to perplex her, and said : “ Miss, 
upon my word, you are very pretty.” The young lady very 
promptly replied : ‘‘I would return the compliment, sir, if I were 
not on oath.” 

At a recent spiritual cirele, the spirits indicated uniquely the 
negative and affirmative answers. ‘“ Yes” was by “a sound like 
rnshing water,” while “No” was signified by “a strong puff of 
wind,” in the face of each one present. This is the first time we 
ever heard of a spirit blowing its noes! . 


THE FLAG OF ‘OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven s of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has b a“h hold word ” from 
Maiue to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 


country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

0G> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(G> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
@ neat and utiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(G> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(> it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years of edito- 
rial experience in Boston. : 

(G> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 


word or line. 

br $7) numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

(> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

(G> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one 
4 subscribers, “ ,...... 008 200 
Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
eenth copy gratis. 


Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. [7 Sample copies sent when desired. 
One copy of Tae Frac or our Union, and one copy of Batiou’s Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for $4 a year. 
M. M. BALLOU 


Published every Saturday, b 
No. 22 Wigter Street, Boston. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


INTERIOR OF AN EASTERN HAREM. 

The picture on this page gives us a glimpse of what few pro- 
fane eyes are permitted to gaze upon, the interior of an Oriental 
harem—the home. of beauty—a place secluded with jealousy, and 
= with the utmost severity. Indolently reclining on their 

mches are two women lovely enough to be the houris of a Ma- 
hommedan paradise, in their costly and graceful attire. Flowers 
and perfumes load the table, and beside the belles ‘of the harem 
stands one of those curious pipes, with crystal vases and flexible 
tubes, which yield a solace to the idle hour of the Orientals, male 
and female. An attendant is bringing in a pot of fragrant coffee, 
and another appears bearing a child in her arms and followed by 
a little toddler on foot. The life of women in the East is very 
monotonous, and if they were not kept in ignorance, and their in- 
dolence fostered, they would die of ennui. Dr. Hume has given 
@ pretty good description of them from Aw observation, for 
he enjoyed the rare privilege of being admitted to the harem of 
Hanun Bey, and what he saw there of its inmates. He says: “ They 
were seated in a small room, on the sides of which was a divan, 
or sofa, covered with crimson satin, a Turkey carpet being spread 
on the middle of the floor. The crimson satin was fancifully em- 
broidered with silver flowers. The ladies wore white turbans of 
muslin, and their faces were concealed with long veils, which, in 
fact, were only large white handkerchiefs thrown carelessly over 
them. When they go abroad, they wear veils, like the Arab wo- 
men. Their trousers were of red and white striped satin, very 
wide, but drawn together at the ankle with a silk cord, tied under 
their breasts with a girdle of scarlet and silver. Something like 


THE FIRST AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 

A correspondent of Notes and Queries gives an abstract of the 
contents of the first American newspaper, printed at Boston in 
1690. A copy is in the State paper office, London. After a pre- 
amble or introduction, pointing out the désigns of this publica- 
tion, which is to be monthly, or oftener, it states that the Chris- 
tianized Indians in some parts of Plymouth appoint a day of 
thanksgiving (a good example) for the mercies of God in supply- 
ing the late want of corn, and giving them the prospect of a com- 
fortable harvest. Notwithstanding the great drawback in the de- 
parture of forces for Canada, the favorableness of the season has 
prevented their feeling the lack of laboring hands. Two children, 
aged eleven and nine years, belonging to an inhabitant of Chelms- 
ford, missing, supposed to be fallen into the hands of the Indians. 
At Watertown, an old man having recently buried his wife and 
fallen into a melancholy mood, hanged himself. Prevalence of 
fevers and agues; in some parts malignant fever runs through a 
whole family, often proving mortal. The small pox, which has 
been raging in Boston, now much abated—more cases, although 
not so mortal, than when it visited them twelve years ago. The 
number of deaths in the visitation from the complaint in Boston, 
320, June, July and August being the most obnoxious months. 
Prayers oftentimes in the congregations for above 100 sick. There 
was a great fire a few weeks since in Boston, with 20 houses near 
the Millcreek burned. Another fire broke out about midnight be- 
tween the 16th and 17th instant, near the South Meeting House, 
which consumed about five or six houses. The meeting house, a 
handsome edifice, most wonderfully preserved. In the house where 
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a white silk shirt, with loose sleeves, and open at the breast, was 
next the skin. Over all was thrown a pelisse. One of them 
wore light blue satin, spangled with small silk leaves, while the 
two others were decked in pink, satin and gold. We were treated 
with coffee, and were fanned by the ladies themselves, with large 
fans, a perfume being at the same time scattered through the 
room. This was composed of rose water, a great quantity of 
which is made in Fayoum. They were reserved at first; but, 
after conversing with the Mamlouk who attended me, they were 
less careful to conceal their faces. Their beauty didnot equal 
what I hed anticipated, from the fineness of their skins. They 
were inclined to corpulence ; their faces round and inexpressive ; 
but their necks, bosoms, arms and hands were of great fairness 
and delicacy. My dress seemed to amuse them very much, and 
they examined every part of it, particularly my boots and spurs. 
When drinking coffee with the Turkish officers, I chanced to forget 
my handkerchief; as I seemed to express a desire to find it, one 
of the ladies took off a handkerchief and presented it to me.” 
The Turkish ladies in Constantinople have of late given indica- 
tions of revolting against the established usages of the harem, and 
claim already something of that freedom which is enjoyed by 
females in civilized Christian countries. We have no doubt that 
as the influence of Kuropean civilization becomes extended they 
will enjoy greater privileges. It may not be many years before 
the veil is discarded, and before they go abroad with their beauti- 
ful features open to examination, claiming that general admira- 
tion which they,gndoubtedly covet. But yet greater advantages, 
we trust, are in store for them, education and proper position. 


COTTAGE GARDENS. 

I love to see a cottage garden, with its old-fashioned flowers,— 
the pale sweet monthly rose climbing almost up to the roof. The 
borders edged with thrift and gay with the true Californian col- 
ored marigolds, thyme, sweet-scented thyme, and marjoram for 
the bees. And generally, the pride of all, a huge lavender bush, 
whose produce is carefully collected to scent the drawers and old 
chests with. And the sunflower, which in my younger days hav- 
ing read of the beautiful Clytie, pining away in silent worship of 
the bright sun, I pictured to myself a slight graceful blossom, with 
ay bells and feathery leaves; and all at once our so-called sun- 

ower came to my mind with a sudden shock, and I felt a tem- 
pest of annoyance at the idea of the large flaring yellow flower 
with a most plebeian thick stalk, and great coarse green leaves, 
turning its broad, saucy-looking face to the orb of day, as if it 
were really staring it out of countenance. I did not then know 
that it was not the real Clytie after all, but it destroyed that little 
romance for me at the time. But to return to our cottage garden, 
the spicy-smelling old clove-carnation, the velvet polyanthus, the 
oxlips, and, peme a hen-and-chicken daisy. There, too, you 
may see the dear old cabbage rose—the queen of all roses—that 
warm-hearted, glowing flower, in which one could imprison one’s 
nose for an hour to enjoy the cordial sweetness which seems to do 
one’s heart good. I do love a cottage garden, and always fancy 
that wherever it is carefully tended, and ‘evidently the pride and 
glory of its owner, there is some good and gentle, even if rough 
and untaught spirit, which works for good ; at any rate, there are 
almost always industry and tidiness.— Wayside Fancies. 


FAVORITES OF THE HAREM.—FEMALE LIFE IN THE EAST. 


the fire originated a young man lost his life. The best furnished 
printing press in America destroyed also ; a loss not easily repaired. 
Arrival at Piscataque of one Papoon, in a shallop from Penobecot: 
whence he had run away. He belonged to a small vessel bound 
from Lisbon to Virginia that put in at Penobscot through distress, 
when the Indians and French seized her and butchered the master 
and several of the men. Account of the western expedition against 
Canada. An army of near 2500 men and a navy of thirty-two sail, 
started under command of Sir William Phipps. Meantime the 
English colonists in the West raised forces to the number of 500 
or 600, with General Winthrop at their head. The Marquas join 
him. Other Indian nations expected, but they disappoint him. 
The Marquas invade the French territory with some success, but 
use great barbarity. Misunderstanding between the general and 
the lieutenant governor of New York on the return of the former 


to Albany. Two English captives escaped from the Indians and. 


French at Pescadampquady came into Portsmouth on the 16th 
instant, and relate an account of the barbarities exercised at Port 
Real by Captain Mason, on the Indians, who in return butchered 
forty of our people who were captives. Letters of news arrived, 
via Barbadoes, to Captain H. K., of the 19thof August. Account 
from Plymouth of September 22. Pegypscot Fort surrounded on 
the night of the 15th instant, but not finding any Indians they 
marched to Amonoscoggin. There, on the Lord’s Day, the 
killed fifteen or sixteen of the enemy, and recovered five Englis 
captives. At Macquoit young Bracket makes his escape. ‘They 
land at Saco and meet with similar success, taking nine canoes, 
and an English captive named Thomas Baker, ete. 


THE ITALIAN SINGING VOICE. 

The Italians form their tone, which is the purest and best that 
art has hitherto produced, by singing more at the back of the 
mouth, keeping the throat moderately open, than either in the 
chest, the head, or the throat itself. Thore is a place near the 
back of the mouth where the voice, whether from the head 
or the chest, must pass; and the Italian method of voicin 
brings the tone to this spot previous to its production, and sen 
it forth in its finished state from that precise point, untainted 
either by the nose or the throat, the mouth or the lips. The mouth, 
which the English singer causes to take an important part in the 
production of his tones, has little, if any, immediate influence in 
the formation of the Italian tone. In the latter, the moutli and 
lips are much more at rest; they assume a gentle smile ; and the 
ems 3 of the lips is lengthened, rather than rounded, as by most 

nglish singers. This tone can only be properly acquired, in the 
first instance, by imitation, and, unless the first idea is minutely 
and correctly given, and confirmed by constant and undeviating 
practice, and the mechanical agency irrevocably fixed, the tone 
will, in most cases, be imperfectly formed ; yet res this original 
understanding and conformation of the organs all the after struc- 
ture depends. Without the due exercise of judgment in forming 
the tone, and long perseverance in fixing the scale of notes = 
the mind, a fine, pure tone of voice cannot be acquired. The 
reason so few English singers are perfect here is, they leave this 
indispensable part of the process for what are commonly but 
erroneously thought to be more important branches of the vocal 
art.—Musical Journal. 
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